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Of  Sound  and  Silence 

Lynn  Werkheiser 

My  story  begins  in  a  house  much  like  any  other.  It  had  bedrooms  and  a 
kitchen,  pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  echoing  through 
the  halls.  One  could  always  hear  voices  in  our  house,  whether  they  were  raised 
in  anger,  twittering  in  laughter,  or  floating  forth  from  the  television  to  drown 
out  the  sounds  of  others.  Many  people  say  that  their  fondest  memory  of  home  is 
the  way  it  smelled,  whether  it  was  fresh-baked  bread  or  coffee  or  their  father's 
cigars.  But  for  me,  it  was  the  sound.  There  was  always  sound:  the  scuffling  of 
my  little  brothers'  feet  on  the  wood  floor  as  they  got  up  for  school,  the  whirling 
of  mom  at  the  sewing  machine  creating  her  next  masterpiece,  the  hollow  pop  of 
my  father  flipping  pages  as  he  read  in  his  recliner  after  work.  Some  may  think 
that  so  much  noise  would  impinge  on  one's  feeling  of  privacy.  Well,  I  suppose  it 
might.  However,  I  never  developed  a  concept  of  "quiet  time."  I  couldn't  escape 
from  sound  even  if  I  wanted  to.  It  was  everywhere,  in  every  movement,  every 
breath,  and  every  minute  of  my  life.  I  have  come  to  treasure  it. 

Sitting  in  the  living  room  of  my  apartment,  I  realize  that  I  miss  my 
childhood  home.  For  all  the  stubborn  arguing  that  it  took  for  me  to  be  able  to 
move  out  and  establish  my  place  in  the  world,  I  miss  it.  I  miss  the  knowledge 
that  my  family  was  always  around  me,  there  to  support  and  protect  me.  I  miss 
hearing  the  tales  of  my  little  brothers'  latest  escapades,  the  creaking  of  the  house 
caught  in  the  throes  of  a  summer  storm,  and  tiptoeing  to  the  end  of  the  hall  to 
secretly  watch  television  shows  when  we  were  supposed  to  be  sleeping. 

From  the  time  I  wake  in  the  morning  to  the  banshee-like  wail  of  my 
alarm  clock  until  the  moment  I  fall  asleep  at  night  listening  to  music,  I  feel  the 
need  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sounds  of  the  world.  I  have  become  dependent 
on  them.  I  crave  the  little  ticks  and  whirls  that  tell  me  life  is  happening. 
Unfortunately,  here,  in  my  place,  there  is  little  sound  and  much  silence.  The 
track  lighting  in  my  living  room  has  the  faintest  buzzing  emanating  from  it. 
Occasionally,  I  can  hear  water  running  through  the  walls  from  other  apartments 
or  the  tick-ticking  of  the  backwards  clock  in  our  hall.  That  is  pretty  much  the 
extent  of  the  ambient  sound.  So,  I  always  feel  the  need  to  fill  that  silence.  The 
first  thing  I  do  after  entering  my  apartment  and  taking  off  my  shoes  is  to  turn  on 
music  or  the  TV.  Then  I'll  put  away  my  groceries  or  deal  with  any  other  pressing 
matters,  like  light. 

Mind  you,  it  isn't  all  that  difficult  to  find  a  radio  in  my  place.  I  live  in 
a  one  bedroom  apartment  with  my  roommate.  We  have  four  stereos;  one  in  the 
bedroom,  the  bathroom,  the  living  room,  and  the  kitchen.  Two  CDs  sit  in  the 
kitchen.  One  is  a  mix  of  classical  pieces  which  we  listen  to  when  we  make  and 
eat  meals.  The  other  is  a  mix  of  progressive,  speed,  and  death  metal  which  we 
listen  to  when  washing  dishes  and  cleaning  the  apartment.  The  living  room  has 
a  variety  of  acoustic  and  new  age  CDs  that  we  use  to  create  a  mellow,  relaxing 
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atmosphere.  The  bathroom  has  a  CD  of  upbeat  classic  rock  for  quick  showers 
and  a  mixed  CD  of  opera  and  new  age  music  for  soothing  baths.  As  for  the 
bedroom,  it  has  CDs  of  relaxing  music  to  aid  sleep  and  studying. 

Oddly  enough,  for  someone  so  enamored  with  audio  input,  I  can  greatly 
appreciate  silence.  Particularly  when  stressed  out,  meditating,  surrounded  by  too 
many  people,  or  suffering  from  a  migraine,  I  can't  get  enough  of  silence.  In  fact, 
I  crave  it.  Aside  from  those  instances,  however,  extended  periods  of  silence  tend 
to  unnerve  me.  I  can't  concentrate  on  my  homework  unless  there  is  some  kind  of 
sound.  If  my  roommate  or  friends  aren't  hanging  around,  I  turn  on  the  TV  in  the 
other  room  so  I  have  background  noise.  It  makes  me  feel  like  someone's  around. 
It  actually  helps  me  work  better.  I  often  hum  or  mentally  recite  lyrics  when 
thinking.  I  actually  convinced  a  high  school  teacher  of  mine  to  let  me  Usten 
to  music  while  taking  tests.  She  ended  up  playing  Mozart  during  our  exams. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  average  test  score  increased. 

My  biggest  issue  with  silence  is  not  concentrating,  but  sleeping.  I  wake 
up  in  a  cold  sweat  if  everything  is  too  quiet.  It  feels  like  something's  wrong.  It's 
like  in  a  horror  movie.  Right  before  something  startling  happens,  all  sound  just 
stops  or  drops  really  low.  Then,  bam!  Death  and  destruction  reign  supreme.  In 
my  case,  I  associate  the  silence  with  a  lack  of  family.  It  means  that  there  is  no 
one  there  to  help  you  if  you  need  it.  There  is  no  one  home  to  comfort  or  care  for 
you  if  you  get  hurt.  No  one  will  hear  you  scream,  cry,  laugh,  or  anything  else.  It 
means  I  am  alone. 

I've  spent  my  entire  life  falling  asleep  to  music,  even  at  home,  but 
there,  it  was  to  drown  out  the  sounds  of  everything  else.  When  I  moved  to 
college,  however,  that  changed.  My  roommates  had  the  opposite  problem.  They 
couldn't  sleep  with  music  playing,  and  since  I've  suffered  from  insomnia  for 
years  anyway,  and  because  I  was  outnumbered  four  to  one,  I  opted  to  let  them 
get  sleep.  After  living  with  me  for  four  years,  I  imagine  they  got  tired  of  me 
tossing  and  turning  all  night  long.  One  of  my  roommates  bought  me  the  single 
greatest  gift  I  have  ever  received,  a  beanie  pillow  with  a  speaker  built  into  it. 
Now  I  can  just  plug  it  into  a  stereo  or  mp3  player  and  fall  asleep  listening  to 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  soundtrack.  Don't  ask  me  why,  but  I  fell  in  love  with 
its  haunting  strains  when  first  I  heard  it,  and  it  has  lulled  me  to  sleep  for  almost 
fifteen  years  now. 

As  you  may  have  suspected,  the  most  powerful  sound,  for  me  at  least, 
is  music.  Its  ability  to  change  moods,  liven  parties,  and  bring  movies  to  life 
fascinates  me.  All  of  these  are  possible  because  it  taps  into  the  very  core  of  our 
being.  Music  has  the  ability  to  conjure  forth  memories  of  loves  past,  friends  lost, 
and  times  forgotten.  The  way  the  notes  flow  can  arouse  feelings  ranging  from 
hope  and  sadness  to  anticipation  and  anxiety.  Thus  scenes  can  be  made  so  much 
more  powerful  and  memorable  through  the  use  of  sound  and  song.  This  is  the 
reason  that  films  such  as  Star  Wars  and  Jaws  have  become  identified  with  the 
music  in  them. 
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I  am  continually  amazed  at  just  how  much  music  can  affect  my  mood 
and  actions.  One  of  my  favorite  songs  is  "Faithfully"  by  Journey.  Some  days 
it  will  make  me  feel  happy  and  optimistic,  while  the  next  day,  it  may  bring 
back  painful  memories.  And  sometimes  a  piece  of  music,  like  the  theme  from 
Schindler  's  List,  is  so  moving  that  my  chest  hurts  when  I  listen  to  it.  If  I  crank  up 
the  blindingly  fast  double  bass  beats  of  a  speed  metal  song,  I  find  myself  driving 
at  speeds  that  greatly  exceed  the  posted  limits.  If  I  need  to  slow  down,  usually 
due  to  poor  weather  and  road  conditions,  I  literally  have  to  change  the  music  to 
something  slower  and  mellower.  When  I'm  stuck  in  traffic,  I  blast  music  that  I 
can  scream  to,  thereby  venting  my  frustration  without  taking  it  out  on  the  sea  of 
incompetent  drivers  that  surround  me. 

I  suppose  it's  not  surprising  when  I  tell  you  that  my  favorite  physical 
human  characteristic  is  the  voice.  It  is  the  first  thing  that  catches  my  attention 
when  I  meet  someone.  If  they  have  a  pleasant  voice  I  can  sit  and  listen  to  them 
speak  for  hours.  In  order  for  me  to  be  attracted  to  a  man,  I  have  to  like  his  voice. 
Deep,  assertive,  strong,  and  rough  voices  are  incredibly  sexy,  but  not  required.  It 
simply  needs  to  be  pleasant.  Considering  that  when  we  marry,  we  vow  to  spend 
the  rest  of  our  life  with  one  person,  waking  up  to  them,  falling  asleep  with  them, 
spending  the  days  discussing  all  manner  of  subjects,  maybe  it  isn't  so  strange  to 
want  to  enjoy  listening  to  them  speak.  I  cannot  pay  attention  to  a  professor  for  a 
three  hour  class  if  they  have  a  high  pitched,  nasally,  really  passive,  or  otherwise 
irritating  voice.  Just  listening  to  Fran  Drescher  speak  is  enough  to  make  me 
cringe.  Heaven  forbid  that  she  laughs.  As  stuck-up  as  it  sounds,  I  cannot  imagine 
spending  my  life  with  someone  like  that.  I  might  be  tempted  to  rip  my  ears  off 

People  always  talk  about  having  a  soundtrack  to  their  life.  Well,  I 
actually  do.  There  are  songs  that  I  associate  with  certain  people,  places,  and 
activities  throughout  my  life.  Just  hearing  them  can  trigger  flashbulb  memories, 
where  I  can  see  a  perfect  snapshot  of  what  I  was  doing  or  feeling  like  the  last 
time  I  heard  that  song.  I  will  forever  remember  the  year's  worth  of  Thursday 
afternoon  drives  my  friend  and  I  used  to  take,  just  driving  for  fun  and  catching 
up  on  everything  that  happened  during  the  week.  A  year's  worth  of  philosophical 
conversations  while  on  road  trips  with  "Autumn's  Monologue"  by  From  Autumn 
to  Ashes  playing  in  the  background.  And  so  my  music  playlists  are  sorted  by 
how  they  make  me  feel;  "Woohoo"  for  energizing  tunes,  "Varoom"  for  songs 
that  make  me  drive  fast,  "Whabam"  for  the  sucker  punch  of  depressing  music, 
"Sizzling"  for  those  that  turn  me  on,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Plus  I  have  lists  of 
songs  that  remind  me  of  certain  people.  If  I  miss  them,  whether  from  just  not 
seeing  them  in  a  while  or  because  they  have  returned  to  the  earth,  I  can  simply 
flip  on  their  music  and  remember  all  the  times  we  spent  together.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  therapy  I  have  found. 

Each  sound  can  mean  something  completely  different  to  each  person 
or  situation.  All  across  the  world,  there  are  people  who  react  strongly  to  music. 
I  love  knowing  that  somewhere  I  might  be  helping  someone  like  me.  That  is 
the  reason  I  sing.  It  is  a  spiritual  experience  sometimes.  I  feel  connected  to 
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everyone,  united  by  a  love  of  and  dependency  on  music.  However,  it  hurts 
more  than  I  can  describe  to  know  that  no  matter  how  much  work  I  have  put 
into  lessons,  I  have  never  been  more  than  mediocre  at  playing  any  instrument. 
It  pains  me  to  know  that  there  is  so  much  more  I  could  be  a  part  of.  The  way  a 
violin  can  stand  on  its  own  or  raise  its  voice  to  join  in  the  choreographed  dance 
of  a  symphony  is  something  that  I  can  at  least  cherish,  if  not  create. 

While  I  realize  that  I  have  become  dependent  on  sound,  I  wouldn't 
have  it  any  other  way.  I  enjoy  all  the  emotions  and  memories  that  are  conjured, 
even  if  they  are  painful.  It  makes  me  feel  at  home  wherever  I  am  because  it 
reminds  me  of  the  people  I  love  and  the  moments  and  places  that  I  have  shared 
with  them.  The  sound  of  my  neighbor's  cat  clawing  at  my  door  reminds  me  of 
the  scratching  of  my  oldest  brother  drawing  with  pen  and  ink.  The  groaning  of 
floor  boards  reminds  me  of  my  brother  sneaking  back  into  the  house  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning.  Isn't  it  funny  how  people  can  identify  individuals  based 
on  the  sound  of  their  keys,  the  weight  and  movement  of  their  footsteps,  and  the 
sound  of  their  car  pulling  into  a  driveway?  That  connection  between  sound  and 
life  is  what  keeps  me  sane.  Even  when  oceans,  conflict,  and  death  come  between 
us,  I  feel  as  if  the  people  I  love  are  only  a  few  steps  away,  as  if  I  could  just  walk 
down  the  passages  of  my  memory  and  find  them  sitting  in  the  next  room. 
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The  Man  in  the  Ink  Blot 

Alana  Danois 


Dr.  Smythe  held  up  the  ink  blot  that  looked  to  me  like  a  grisly  monster 
with  huge  feet.  Squinting  in  the  back  of  the  classroom,  I  could  cleariy  see  it — a 
giant,  beastly  creature,  preparing  to  squash  something  or  someone  underfoot. 
After  a  few  moments,  I  sat  back  in  my  chair,  looked  around  the  room,  at  my 
blank  sheet  of  notebook  paper,  at  the  shoes  of  the  kid  sitting  beside  me.  I  fiddled 
with  my  pen,  curling  it  like  a  baton  in  and  around  my  fingers.  I  didn't  know 
why,  but  I  did  not  like  that  card.  It  was  a  quick  and  definite  decision,  but  I  had 
no  sense  or  basis  for  it.  Glancing  up  again,  I  shuddered  then  exhaled  as  my 
professor  turned  it  face  down,  moving  on  to  the  next. 

After  clearing  through  all  of  Rorschach's  inky  images.  Dr.  Smythe  took 
us  over  them  again,  explaining  in  slight  detail  (clinical  psychologists — even  the 
professors — cannot  reveal  too  much  about  these  tests)  what  certain  reactions  to 
specific  cards  reveals  about  a  patient.  There  was  so  much  to  see  in  each  card, 
and  no  facet  was  complete  on  its  own,  but  had  to  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  whole. 

She  held  up  the  monster  again.  "This  is  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
Father  Card.  How  a  patient  initially  views  this  card  is  indicative  of  their 
relationship  with  their  father  or  father  figure.  A  healthy  viewing  is  Bigfoot  or 
a  bear — something  big  but  cuddly,  commanding  but  non-threatening.  Many 
patients  will  even  smile  and  say  how  much  they  like  it.  Others  take  one  look  at 
it  and  don't  like  it  at  all.  Some  even  get  angry  or  frightened.  They  see  a  monster 
or  a  big  scary  guy  on  a  motorcycle  who  thinks  he's  all  that.  These  are  unhealthy 
responses  that  say  to  the  clinician  that  the  patient  has  a  distant,  an  unhealthy,  or 
possibly  a  victimized  relationship  with  their  father  or  father  figure." 


My  dad  likes  to  go  through  a  huge  ordeal  when  he  makes  "his  sauce." 
He  slices  the  peppers — yellow,  red,  orange — and  mushrooms,  minces  the 
garlic,  and  rolls  the  seasoned  meat  and  bread  crumbs  into  juicy  balls  with  his 
large  brown  hands.  I  think  sometimes  he  even  adds  fresh  spinach  toward  the 
end — I  don't  know — I  don't  pay  too  much  attention,  just  steal  a  meatball  or  two. 
But  the  funny  part  is  that  he  adds  all  this  stuff  to  a  huge  pot  filled  W\\h  jarred 
Classico  brand  tomato  sauce.  I  can  almost  hear  the  Italians  out  there  cringing, 
moaning,  and  lamenting  at  the  shear  blasphemy  and  waste  of  time.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  my  dad  is  a  workaholic  when  he's  in  the  office.  In  the 
kitchen,  he  takes  the  easier  route,  with  enough  manual  labor  thrown  in  the  pot  to 
make  my  mom  and  we  kids  pat  him  on  the  back  for  a  tasty  job  well  done.  We're 
Puerto  Rican  anyway — we  don't  rest  our  cooking  credibility  on  how  long  we 
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slaved  over  a  pot  of  tomatoes  fresh  from  the  vine  out  back. 

I  don't  even  eat  the  sauce.  Marinara  and  meat  sauce  give  me  a  not- 
so-happy  couple  of  hours  of  lying  prone  on  the  couch  with  some  Imodium 
channeling  through  my  system.  The  best  part  about  this  process  is  that  my  dad 
does  it  all  while  watching  The  Godfather  on  the  kitchen  television. 

"It  puts  me  in  the  mood,"  he  tells  me  as  I  sit  at  the  dinette  table  to 
watch  it  with  him  and  nibble  on  a  meatball  or  a  hunk  of  cheese.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  Goodfellas;  The  Godfather  trilogy  (he  and  I  laugh  over  the  fact  that  the 
first  time  he  ever  let  me  watch  it,  the  only  thing  I  could  ever  remember  actually 
having  seen  was  the  horse's  head  in  the  bed.  Most  everything  else  my  mom 
would  yell  at  him  to  fast  forward  through.);  Donnie  Brasco;  A  Bronx  Tale;  and 
Serpico  are  some  of  my  favorite  movies,  not  to  mention  the  007s  (the  only  name 
worth  discussing  being  Sean  Connery),  and  all  three  Indiana  Jones'.  My  dad  and 
I  are  the  only  ones  who  truly  get  excited  over  the  mere  discussion  of  a  marathon. 
As  I've  grown  older,  it  has  become  a  common  meeting  ground  in  our  less-than- 
normal  relationship 

Since  before  I  was  delivered  into  this  world,  my  dad  has  been  an 
architect  in  Manhattan,  specializing  in  low-income  housing  projects  in  every 
borough  of  New  York.  From  my  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen  we  had  lived  in 
Florida,  and  he  commuted  every  two  weeks — four  days  with  us,  ten  in  the  Big 
Apple.  For  those  fifteen  years  my  world  was  ftiU  of  estrogen — my  mom,  my 
older  sister  Danielle,  and  my  younger  sister  Cristina  making  up  what  I  viewed 
as  my  everyday  family,  my  oldest  sister  Missy  and  her  husband  Doug  popping 
in  every  now  and  then  from  a  town  three  hours  away.  My  two  brothers  were  a 
lot  older  and  lived  in  other  states  in  the  northeast,  and  we  rarely  saw  them  unless 
they  surprised  us  by  coming  home  for  a  weekend  with  dad. 

My  dad  was  a  tall,  dark,  bald  man  who  invaded  my  house  every  two 
weeks.  When  I  needed  my  mom  at  night  or  just  wanted  to  crawl  into  her  cool 
sheets  and  wrap  myself  in  her  scent,  my  little  hand  would  find  the  door  handle 
caught,  the  lock  firmly  in  place.  The  tomboy  of  all  the  girls,  /  opened  the  jars,  / 
hopped  onto  the  counter  to  reach  the  high  shelves,  and  /  killed  the  spiders  and 
cockroaches  that  made  my  sisters  scream,  /was  mommy's  little  darling,  the  one 
who  would  be  soothed  or  commanded  by  no  one  but  her. 

But  what  could  I  say?  He  brought  us  presents  from  The  City — 
cinnamon  buns.  Hello  Kitty  paraphernalia,  Polly  Pockets  and  other  little  toys, 
and  Jelly  Belly  jelly  beans.  I  thought  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  who 
had  access  to  Chiclets  and  Mentos,  and  he  took  us  for  rides  on  his  shoulders.  I 
can  remember  asking  once  or  twice,  "Mommy,  when's  Daddy  coming  home," 
not  because  I  necessarily  missed  him,  but  because  I  wanted  whatever  he  was 
going  to  bring  me.  I  didn't  recognize  it  then,  but  he  was  and  is  one  of  the  most 
generous  people  I  know,  willing  to  give  all  he  can  to  make  his  girls  smile.  No 
matter  how  he  disturbed  my  little  nucleus,  he  seemed  to  make  my  mom  happy, 
my  sisters  laugh,  and  we  got  to  go  out  to  dinner  at  least  once  on  the  weekend, 
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often  driving  as  far  as  forty-five  minutes  away  to  Ocala  for  the  pleasure.  I  loved 
him,  in  my  way.  At  least,  I  didn't  hate  him.  He  was  my  dad,  and  it  was  this  way 
for  everyone,  wasn't  it? 


I  feel  like  someone  should  have  known  or  seen  some  kind  of  signs  that 
something  was  clearly  wrong  with  me  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  zovX&feel  it  because 
it  was  as  tangible  as  a  fear  can  be.  I  didn't  know  where  it  came  fi^om,  I  didn't 
know  why  it  only  seemed  to  happen  to  me,  but  when  it  hit  I  was  scared,  alone, 
and  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  say  about  it. 

I  was  afraid  of  any  male  bigger  than  I  was.  I  was  afi"aid  of  good-looking 
men.  I  was  afraid  of  my  best  friends'  dads.  I  was  afraid  of  their  older  brothers 
who  would  seek  me  out  to  grin  at  me  and  say  "Hi,  AXaaaacmdi''  dragging  out  the 
middle  syllable  seductively,  laughing  as  I  would  dip  my  head  in  embarrassment 
and  move  away.  I  was  afraid  of  our  church  pastor.  I  was  afraid  of  their  smiles, 
their  outstretched  arms,  their  big  fingers  that  would  grab  and  tickle  me  around 
my  middle  or  in  my  arm  pits,  sending  me  whining  or  shrieking  for  my  mom, 
everyone  laughing. 

I  didn't  want  to  go  to  my  fiiends'  houses  if  I  knew  their  dads  were 
home.  I'd  stay  clear  of  them  if  I  could.  I  didn't  have  a  man  at  home.  How  was 
I  supposed  to  act?  My  sisters  never  seemed  to  have  a  problem  at  the  time,  but 
maybe  they  could  just  hide  it  better  than  I  could.  Everyone  would  cock  their 
heads  and  remark  how  shy  I  was. 


When  dad  was  home,  his  key  outlet  for  relaxation  was  his  two-car 
garage-sized  model  train  set,  housed  (where  else?)  in  our  two-car  garage.  We 
weren't  allowed  in  there  when  dad  wasn't  home,  so  when  he  was,  my  sister 
Dani  and  I  would  watch  the  trains  go  around  and  around  the  track,  sticking  our 
fingertip-sized  Polly  Pocket  dolls  into  the  cars.  My  dad  spurred  my  fascination 
with  hand  and  power  tools,  letting  me  use  a  phillips  head  to  twist  screws  into 
pieces  of  styrofoam.  Over  the  years  to  come,  he  would  take  us  into  the  train 
room  to  awe  our  fi*iends  and  build  race  cars  for  church  club  model  car  races. 
For  science  fairs  he  would  gather  leftover  foliage  and  paints,  wires,  Styrofoam, 
mesh,  and  paper  mache'  to  build  realistic  and  bubbling  volcanoes.  When  my 
sister  and  I  wanted  to  get  really  crafty,  my  mom  would  say  the  same  thing:  "Wait 
until  your  father  gets  home." 

We  were  the  envy  of  our  friends,  taking  yearly  trips  to  Manhattan  to 
see  the  sights  and  visit  my  dad's  office,  see  a  play  no  one  in  my  town  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  eat  foods  from  which  my  little  fiiends  would  turn  their  noses.  To 
this  day.  New  York  in  my  brain  is  synonymous  with  my  dad.  When  we  were 
there,  we  were  in  his  world.  It  was  a  busy  world,  a  gray-suited  world,  a  gritty, 
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inky  New  York  Times  scented  world.  It  was  a  car  and  taxi  crowded  world  where 
I  had  to  hold  somebody  by  both  hands  to  cross  the  street.  It  was  a  world  where 
without  asking  I  grew  to  learn  the  importance  of  the  "New  York  face"  and  the 
power  walk,  where  I  saw  my  first  homeless  person  and  my  first  snowflake.  I 
felt  his  power  in  that  city.  It  was  enormous,  but  my  relation  to  him  gave  me  an 
insider's  view.  He  could  strike  fear  into  his  employees  with  the  slight  raising  of 
his  voice,  then  turn  to  one  of  us  and  wink.  In  his  office,  he  ran  the  place — his 
word  was  bond  because  he  was  the  boss.  I  can  remember  asking  him  over  and 
over  again  "Daddy,  do  they  have  to  do  exactly  what  you  tell  them?"  and  "You 
don't  have  to  go  to  work.  You  can  stay  home  with  us.  You're  the  boss;  you  can 
do  whatever  you  want,  right?" 

Sometimes  I  didn't  want  him  to  leave.  We  had  had  too  much  fun,  done 
too  many  swell  things,  and  I  knew  it  would  end  once  he  got  into  his  car  and 
drove  to  the  airport.  I  was  always  conflicted — without  him  was  the  familiar; 
where  my  role  seemed  that  much  more  important;  and  with  him  was  the 
unexpected  gift,  the  car  ride,  the  hustle  of  "when's  he  gonna  get  here?"  even 
though  my  usual  position  was  pushed  to  the  side.  For  many  years,  I  couldn't 
decide  between  the  two  choices. 


After  my  freshman  year  of  high  school,  my  parents  decided  to  move 
to  New  Jersey  for  the  sake  of  their  marriage  and  our  future.  I  think  it  was  more 
my  mom's  idea  than  anything — she  was  tired  of  her  four-day  consolation  prize, 
longed  for  a  more  normal  marriage,  and  an  hour's  commute  was  much  more 
palatable.  I  can  remember  visiting  my  parents'  bedroom  every  once  and  a 
while  long  before  this  decision,  just  to  look  at  my  dad's  picture  on  the  dresser. 
My  mom  caught  me  once  (we  weren't  supposed  to  go  in  her  room  without 
permission),  and  I  had  to  explain  that  I  simply  didn't  remember  what  he  looked 
like. 

I  can  say  without  qualms  how  freakin'  weird  it  was  having  a  man  in  the 
house  every  evening,  every  night,  and  every  weekend.  He  was  only  one  man,  but 
I  can  remember  feeling  like  I  needed  to  either  best  him  or  ignore  him.  He  was 
under  foot,  in  my  way,  and  I  was  a  pimply,  attitude-prone  teenager  with  a  chip 
on  my  shoulder  and  a  lot  to  prove.  Suddenly  we  were  supposed  to  be  chums, 
mates,  pals?  Um,  how  'bout  no?  We  went  fi*om  having  a  weekend  dad  to  a  daily 
parent  we  were  supposed  to  treat  as  if  he  had  always  been  there.  Cristina,  at 
nine,  took  it  the  best.  She  was  a  daddy's  girl  to  the  core,  and  she  soaked  up  every 
ounce  of  attention  he  gave  her,  giving  ten-fold  in  return.  Dani  was  about  to  turn 
eighteen.  She  was  done,  checked  out,  swiftly  becoming  her  own  version  of  adult 
that  didn't  need  crap  from  mom  or  dad.  Especially  dad.  She  and  I  had  many 
"who  does  he  think  he  is?"  conversations,  and  we  grew  closer  in  our  animosity. 
We  had  moved  during  the  summer— I  was  fifteen,  had  no  ftiends,  no  place  to  go, 
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and  not  even  a  lick  of  homework  to  keep  me  occupied  (oh,  were  those  straights 
dire!).  I  took  to  locking  myself  in  my  new  room  when  he  came  home  from  work. 

In  the  old  days,  he  was  mostly  a  voice  over  the  phone.  I  was  used  to 
that,  and  I  liked  it  that  way.  I  could  streak  naked  through  the  house  without  too 
much  commotion.  I  could  have  my  friends  over  without  formal  greetings  or 
the  awkwardness  I  knew  my  friends  felt  when  he  was  there  (and  no  one  else 
felt  it  more  than  I).  When  he  was  there,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  myself, 
especially  as  I  grew  older.  I  played  sports  and  got  dirty  as  much  as  possible, 
trying  to  hold  onto  my  tomboy  nature.  I  think  I  felt  that  if  I  could  keep  from 
being  girly,  I  wouldn't  sense  his  strange  manliness  so  closely.  That's  a  weird 
feeling,  and  it  took  many  years  of  psychologist-free  self  analysis  to  come 
upon  this  conclusion.  With  women  I  was  at  home — I  was  completely  safe; 
yet,  I  didn't  want  to  ht  feminine  in  any  way  because  that  biological  difference 
increased  the  gap  between  my  dad  and  me.  Even  now  as  I  write  this,  I  can  recall 
how — mere  hours  ago — I  felt  that  queer  pang,  that  icy  spinal  shiver  that  has 
warned  my  consciousness  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  telling  me  to  pull  back 
from  whatever  I  am  doing.  I  have  to  give  my  body  a  shake  and  immediately 
do  something  that  qualifies  as  un-girly,  such  as  hardening  my  expression, 
swearing  crudely  under  my  breath,  straddling  a  chair,  or  deepening  my  voice 
if  I'm  talking.  Seriously.  I  don't  even  have  to  be  in  my  father's  presence  for 
this  phenomenon  to  occur.  The  only  main  ingredient  is  a  plentiful  dose  of 
testosterone.  It  could  be  a  deep  voice,  a  towering  height,  a  large  build,  or  a 
possessive  stare  or  posture  directed  toward  me  that  will  make  my  back  stiffen 
and  my  forehead  wrinkle,  forcing  me  and  my  body  to  wait  patiently  until  the 
moment  passes. 

I  feel  it  poignant  to  mention  at  this  point  that  I  can  count  on  less  than 
half  a  hand  how  many  relationships  I  have  been  in.  But  that,  perhaps,  for  another 
memoir. 

Dinner  was  eaten  only  at  the  table  with  everyone  like  the  civilized 
human  beings  we  were,  so  there  were  no  trays  taken  up  to  my  third  floor 
sanctuary.  When  he  saw  me,  he  would  greet  me  with  his  customary,  "Hey, 
Lani!"  and  I  would  grunt  out  just  enough  of  something  to  keep  anyone  from 
asking  too  many  questions.  I  would  shrug  away  from  his  fatherly  clap  on  the 
shoulder  or  the  chummy  "Father  Knows  Best"-type  grip  on  the  back  of  my 
neck.  I  would  cradle  my  hands  in  my  lap  or  sit  between  my  mom  and  sisters 
during  dinner  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  hold  his  hand  for  the  fifteen-second  prayer. 
If  I  couldn't  avoid  it,  I'd  place  my  fingers  ever-so-slightly  within  his.  I  couldn't 
explain  my  attitude  any  more  than  anyone  else  could  have.  A  shrink,  maybe,  but 
we  "didn't  go  there."  We  kept  our  business  out  of  the  streets. 

It  got  to  the  point  where  I  couldn't  even  bear  to  hear  his  footfalls  on 
the  stairs,  see  him  in  his  after-work  gray  sweats,  or  hear  the  stories  he  would  tell 
of  the  crazy  people  he  met  in  the  city  day  after  day.  Part  of  my  aggravation  was 
forced,  even  as  I  begrudgingly  got  used  to  him  more  and  more.  How  could  he 
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expect  to  be  the  man  in  my  life  when  he  hadn't  been  there  Uke  my  friends'  dads 
had  been?  They  hugged  their  dads  when  they  walked  in  the  door — I  rolled  my 
eyes  and  hid. 

I  didn't  know  how  to  act  when  he  was  there.  It  was  like  the  title  of 
some  Lifetime  movie  that  I  am  embarrassed  to  remember,  called  Stranger  in  My 
House.  My  dad  wasn't  a  murderer  or  a  criminal — he  was  my  dad,  but  what  was 
that  supposed  to  mean  to  me?  My  sisters  were  the  daddy's  girls,  and  every  day 
I  hoped  that  their  affection  would  be  enough,  and  he  wouldn't  try  getting  too 
much  from  me. 

I  didn't  even  like  it  when  he  disciplined  either  of  my  sisters.  Again, 
who  the  hell  was  he,  traipsing  into  our  lives  and  telling  us  what  to  do?  As  if  the 
whole  shared  last  name  thing  gave  him  that  right.  Yeah,  whatever. 

My  mom  cornered  me  once  during  that  time  to  ask  if  I  was  mad  at 
my  dad  for  some  reason.  "Of  course  not.  Mom,  why  would  I  be?"  Just  let  me 
be  moody  without  explanation,  please?  Don 't  make  me  get  into  this  crap.  I 
convinced  her  I  was  fine  and  that  I  just  wasn't  used  to  having  him  around  so 
much,  but  I  didn't  get  away  without  her  requesting  that  I  "try  a  little  harder," 
because  he  was  coming  to  her  and  didn't  know  what  he  did  wrong,  blah  blah 
blah.  Hmm,  does  he  want  a  list? 


When  you're  a  child,  you  remember  distant  relatives  or  other  people 
that  come  and  go  in  your  life  as  body  parts,  scents,  or  sounds  they  make.  My 
earliest  memories  of  my  grandmothers  are  of  being  squeezed  tight  into  their 
considerable  bosoms,  holding  my  breath  before  the  embrace,  struggling  for 
air.  The  scent  of  Old  Spice  will  always  remind  me  of  my  maternal  grandfather, 
conjuring  with  it  the  sound  of  his  Honduran  accent.  But  when  I  think  of  how 
I  used  to  remember  my  dad,  I  think  of  his  hands.  They  haven't  changed  since 
I  was  small,  but  back  then  they  were  huge,  hard,  and  dark  brown  compared  to 
my  pale  olive  skin.  He  knew  the  size  and  feel  of  them  was  intimidating  enough, 
and  he  never  used  them  on  us  (that  was  mom's  job).  But  he  had  a  voice  that 
roared  when  he  was  angry,  and  because  he  was  very  slow  to  anger  and  it  rarely 
happened,  time  seemed  to  stop  when  it  did.  My  antics  were  usually  the  cause. 
His  rumbling  bass  would  start  soft  as  the  frustration  grew,  then  take  larger  form, 
the  sound  of  it  like  smoke.  Filling  the  air  around  me — floor  to  ceiling — it  would 
creep  into  my  bones  from  my  toes,  deceptively  gentle  as  it  climbed  up  my  body 
and  into  my  skull,  crowding  my  brain  until  I  thought  it  would  pop.  Like  a  match 
being  lit  in  one  of  E.M.  Forster's  Marabar  caves — each  word  was  enunciated 
and  sharp,  but  all  that  my  child's  mind  heard  was  "boum." 


I  remember  riding  in  the  car  with  my  dad  once  near  the  end  of  high 
school  when  he  put  on  a  CD  featuring  Ibrahim  Ferrer,  a  recently  deceased 
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member  of  the  Buena  Vista  Social  Club — a  group  of  singers  and  performers 
from  the  old  glory  days  of  Cuba,  famous  for  the  jazzy  rhythms  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  away  from  the  world's  senses  until  they  were  rediscovered  in  1 996. 
It  was  nighttime,  and  I  do  not  remember  where  we  had  been,  where  we  were 
going,  or  why,  but  as  we  drove,  he  asked  me  if  I  understood  any  of  the  lyrics,  as 
they  were  all  in  Spanish.  I  didn't,  but  that  didn't  keep  me  from  falling  in  love 
with  the  instruments  and  the  sensual  sound  of  the  old  Cuban  man's  voice.  After 
a  bit,  he  played  my  two  favorite  songs — "Marieta"  and  "Guateque  Campesino." 
Lowering  the  volume  just  a  bit,  he  began  to  translate  the  lyrics  for  me,  line  by 
line.  It  was  something  that,  if  done  by  a  guy  for  a  girl  on  a  first  date,  would  have 
sealed  his  chances  for  a  second.  As  he  casually  took  down  the  curtain  separating 
me  from  the  complete  experience  of  this  music,  I  felt  a  little  something  being 
removed  from  between  us  as  well: 


A  noche  estaba  siestando 

Last  night  I  was  celebrating 

E  un  santo  celebrado 

A  special  saint 's  night 

Senti  olor  a  bacalao 

/  can  smell  the  cod 

Dije:  alii  estan  cocinando. 

And  I  said:  They're  cooking  over  there. 

Y  asi  me  explote  cantando 
And  I  burst  into  song 
Para  acordarme  mejor. 

To  remember  it  better 

Y  resulta  que  el  olor 
But  it  turns  out  that 

Que  estada  alii  sucediendo 

What  I  could  smell 

Es  que  habia  una  lata  hirziendo 

Was  a  pot  of 

Llena  de  ropa  interior 

boiling  underclothes 

While  sharing  with  me  the  crazy  jokes  in  "Marieta"  and  filling 
my  imagination  with  the  warm,  Cuban  night  air  described  in  "Guateque 
Campesino,"  I  felt  a  connection  with  my  dad  that  I  have  never  felt  before  or 
since  with  anyone  else.  The  booming  voice  that  could  shake  my  foundation 
was  suave  here,  drifting  from  the  driver's  seat,  transforming  the  foreign  into 
something  I  could  understand. 
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Yo  tengo  cuatro  palomas 

/  have  four  doves 

En  una  fliente  redonda. 

In  a  round  dish 

Todas  se  dan  sus  buchitos,  mama 

Everybody  gets  drunk 

Y  ninguna  se  pone  brava. 

But  nobody  gets  rough. 


He  didn't  tease  or  berate  me  for  my  lack  of  understanding  the  language 
of  our  ancestors.  He  didn't  get  into  a  drawn  out  discussion  of  why  we  hadn't 
been  the  best  of  friends  over  the  years.  He  didn't  apologize  for  not  being  there 
when  I  was  younger  or  sing  the  praises  of  the  clothes  on  my  back  and  the  food 
in  my  belly.  For  my  part,  I  didn't  ask  a  thousand  "why?"  questions,  probing 
for  insight  into  my  own  psyche.  There  was  no  need  for  any  of  that.  But  with 
more  love  than  all  the  hugs,  kisses,  or  presents  could  express,  he  brought  me 
in,  including  me  in  this  world  of  music  draped  in  the  mystery  of  language.  It 
wasn't  a  magic  elixir  or  spell  that  instantly  stripped  away  more  than  a  decade 
of  distance,  but  it  was  a  tiny  window  through  which  we  both  recognized  that 
there  was  more  to  the  other  than  we  thought.  I  wasn't  just  a  moody  kid  with  an 
attitude,  and  he  wasn't  just  the  quiet  guy  who  brought  home  the  paycheck.  In 
that  moment,  we  realized  that  what  we  saw  daily  was  merely  a  minute  piece 
of  the  whole.  We  would  probably  never  share  the  connection  I  share  with  my 
mother,  but  from  train  sets  to  horse  heads  there  were  things,  moments,  and 
events  accumulated  throughout  our  history  that  could  be  carefully  pieced 
together  to  create  a  recognizable  foundation  for  our  future. 


A  fHend  in  college  once  asked  me  to  describe  my  parents.  We  were 
chatting  through  instant  messaging,  so  I  didn't  have  the  luxury  of  the  "um"  or 
the  ramble.  The  verbal  depiction  of  my  mom  couldn't  come  out  fast  enough — I 
know  her  the  best  and  we're  the  closest.  When  I  readied  my  fingertips  to  pound 
out  my  dad  in  a  paragraph,  I  hesitated,  not  knowing  where  to  begin.  But  then 
I  found  myself  smiling,  trying  to  keep  the  laughter  from  bubbling  over  and 
waking  my  roommate  as  I  typed: 

my  dad  is  hysterical — he  always  has  really 
funny  stories  about  the  crazy  people  he 
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meets  in  New  York;  he's  an  architect,  so  he's 
very  precise,  neat,  and  almost  mihtary-like 
in  his  drive;  he's  very  gentle  and  very  quiet 
compared  to  my  mom  (I  got  a  lot  of  him  in 
that  respect);  he's  a  thinker,  and  keeps  his 
mouth  shut  when  my  mom  is  hollering,  so 
he  doesn't  get  in  her  way  if  he  can  help  it; 
he's  been  mistaken  for  Montel  Williams  on 
far  too  many  occasions;  he  can  be  pretty 
scary  when  he's  angry,  but  that's  a  rare 
occurrence;  he's  always  eager  to  teach  me 
something;  he  knows  all  the  words  to  the 
Shaft  theme  song  and  sings  it  randomly; 
he  taught  Cristina  how  to  do  the  dance  to 
"My  Girl"  by  the  Temptations;  he's  such 
a  nut  (quite  embarrassing  sometimes,  but 
we  get  over  it);  he's  totally  outnumbered 
in  my  house,  but  he  takes  it  in  stride;  he's 
a  workaholic  who  will  never  retire  so  long 
as  he  can  hold  a  pencil;  and  he  watches  The 
Godfather  every  time  he  makes  spaghetti 
sauce. 
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Why  He  Rolled  Away 

J.  Ezra  Gordon 

As  a  child,  I  envisioned  God  as  a  giant  circle  with  a  huge,  grey, 
Hassidic  beard  set  against  a  black  backdrop.  His  black  eyes  would  dart  back 
and  forth,  and  his  tiny  mouth  would  open  and  close,  but,  that  aside,  there  wasn't 
much  to  him.  He  had  no  arms,  no  body,  no  legs,  and  no  existence  beyond  the 
perimeter  of  his  head.  He  was  the  creator  of  all  life,  all  matter,  all  emotions, 
all  that  is  and  isn't  and  would  and  wouldn't  be,  but  for  some  reason,  I  couldn't 
imagine  him  in  three  dimensions.  He  was  a  flat,  unmoving  character,  lacking 
any  ability  to  reach  his  creations,  and  as  a  child,  that  suited  me  fine. 

But  God's  image  faded  and  blurred  before  I  even  reached  puberty.  This 
distant,  life-giving  stranger  that  my  parents  used  in  their  cusswords,  that  my 
synagogue  spoke  to  in  ridiculously  large  groups,  that  supposedly  was  a  part  of 
everything  and  everyone  at  all  times  without  ever  being  any  more  tangible  than 
an  emotional  sensation  -  he  became  an  indistinguishable  spot  in  my  mind's  eye. 

My  circular  God  rolled  away,  and  he's  kept  his  distance  ever  since. 

*  *  * 

"I  swear,  it's  so  screwed  up.  We  had  the  same  dream."  Jeffery  touched 
his  palm  to  his  head.  He  and  Auggy  were  the  kids  closest  to  my  age  in  our 
suburban  neighborhood,  but  they  were  still  very  much  my  elders,  each  being 
twelve  years  old.  I  was  an  insignificant  nine,  and  therefore  the  most  credulous 
child  on  the  block. 

"Yeah,  same  dream,"  Auggy  chimed,  "Same  nightmare.'"  Auggy  picked 
up  a  stick  from  the  clearing  and  swung  it  against  a  tree.  Thwack.  I  jumped  as 
the  sound  echoed  through  the  woods  behind  Jeff's  house  and  into  the  darkening 
maze  of  tree  trunks. 

"Definitely  a  nightmare."  Jeff  squinted.  Both  were  quiet  for  a  minute, 
as  if  they  were  silently  passing  thoughts  to  each  other. 

"What  happened?"  I  asked,  wide-eyed.  The  craziest  things  always 
seemed  to  happen  to  Jeff,  and  I  never  questioned  a  single  one. 

"Freddy. .  .ow."  Jeff  pressed  his  palm  hard  against  his  head.  "Freddy 
Kruger  took  over  my  body. . ." 

". .  .and  he  tried  to  kill  me."  Auggy  baited. 

"To  kill  you?"  I  bit. 

"Yeah,  'cept  I  wasn't  me.  1  was  Indiana  Jones."  He  smirked  and 
looked  over  at  Jeff,  whose  hand  had  stopped  covering  his  forehead  and  moved 
to  his  mouth.  "And  the  theme  music  and  everything,  dun  duh  dun  dun,  dun  dun 
dun. .  .that  was  playing  too." 

"Dun  duh  dun  dun,  dun  dun  dun?"  I  sang,  just  to  double  check.  My 
interest  was  beyond  peaked. 
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"That's  the  one." 

"Well,  what  happened?"  I  leaned  in.  If  these  two  really  shared  the 
same  dream,  then  this  could  be  important,  some  sort  of  scientific  or  supernatural 
phenomenon. 

"I. . ."  Jeff's  hand  returned  to  his  forehead  while  he  cringed  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  migraine.  "I  got  him.  I  got  Auggy." 

''Got  him?"  I  asked,  genuinely  stupid.  "You  mean  killed  him?" 

"No,  idiot. . ."  Jeffbelted,  ". .  .he's  not  dead,  is  he?  I  didn't  kill  him, 
I  got  him."  Now  Auggy  pressed  his  palm  to  his  head,  slightly  distracting  my 
curiosity. 

"I. .  .but. .  .what  does  that. .  .1. .  .um,  are  you  ok,  guys?" 

Jeff's  entire  body  began  to  convulse  where  he  stood,  and  Auggy 
followed  suit.  The  two  shook  more  and  more  violently,  as  if  they  were  being 
electrocuted  by  some  supernatural  force.  Auggy  barely  managed  to  squeeze  his 
words  out  between  shakes: 

"//e...got  me. .  .not  Jeff. .  .Freddy! "  And  with  a  jerk,  they  suddenly 
stopped.  They  were  silent,  stiff,  and  quiet  for  about  ten  seconds.  I  simply  stood 
there,  watching  them,  scared  and  hoping  that  my  neighbors  had  the  mental 
capacity  to  resist  Freddy  Kruger's  attempted  possession.  Neither  of  them  did. 

I  remember  them  moving  in  absolute  unison  as  they  each  picked  up 
long,  four  foot  sticks  from  the  ground  and  started  waving  them  in  my  direction. 
Thinking  quickly  in  my  scared  state,  I  recalled  the  Indiana  Jones  movies  I  had 
seen,  and  asked:  what  would  Indie  do? 

Immediately,  I  fell  to  the  ground  and  began  rolling  in  the  dirt  from 
side  to  side,  imitating  Indiana's  patented  "drop  and  roll"  technique.  I  wasn't 
paying  any  attention  to  where  I  was  going,  where  the  sticks  were  swinging,  or 
even  where  the  possessed  Jeffery  and  Auggy  were  standing.  What  I  did  notice 
was  that  these  two  were  trying  to  kill  me,  and  they  couldn't  manage  to  land  a 
single  hit.  I  convinced  myself  that  their  dream  was  coming  to  life,  only  they 
were  Freddy  Kruger  this  time,  and  I  was  the  hero.  "Dun  dun  dun  dun. . ."  I  sang 
between  rolls,  ". . .dun  dun  dun,  dun  dun  dun  dun  dun...''  I  moved  faster  and 
faster,  exhilarated  by  the  fact  that  I  could  dodge  the  older  kids,  and  that  I  was 
becoming  a  real  life  hero. 

Eventually,  I  rolled  out  of  reach  of  the  two  zombies  and  jumped  to 
my  feet,  hunched  and  prepared  in  a  cat-like  state  of  readiness.  But  instead  of 
attacking  again,  Jeff  and  Auggy  fell  to  the  ground  and  started  shaking  again, 
occasionally  sneaking  a  quick  peak  behind  me.  Confused,  I  turned  around. 
Auggy's  older  brother,  Eddie,  was  approaching  at  some  ridiculous  speed  on  his 
mountain  bike 

The  sixteen  year  old  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks  beside  me,  watched  Jeff 
and  his  brother  convulsing  on  the  ground,  then  turned  to  the  dirt  covered  hero 
beside  him. 

''What. .  .are  they  doingT'  he  asked. 

"Oh. .  .well. . ."  I  was  out  of  breath,  ". .  .they. .  .shared  a  dream  about 
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Freddy. . .  Kruger. .  .and  now  their  bodies'  are. .  .being  taken  over  by  him. .  .and 
they  were  just  trying. .  .to  kill  me." 

Eddie  very  slowly  turned  his  head  towards  me,  his  scrunched  face 
reflecting  my  absurdity.  Even  I,  just  hearing  myself  say  it,  realized  how  stupid 
I  sounded.  Seconds  ago,  I  was  rolling  around  on  the  ground,  humming  the 
Indiana  Jones  theme  and  acting  like  I  was  battling  some  sort  of  zombie-like 
creatures,  and  I  believed  every  second  of  it.  I  feh  ridiculous,  not  for  looking 
stupid,  but  for  being  stupid,  for  buying  into  it  so  whole  heartedly.  My  face  went 
red  with  the  heat  of  embarrassment. 

"I. .  .uh. .  .1  think  they're  faking  it. . ."  I  quickly  squeaked. 

"Uh,  yeah.  So  do  I."  Eddie  crossed  his  arms  and  turned  back  to 
my  two  neighbors.  "You  can't  believe  this  stuff."  He  raised  his  pitch  a  little, 
indicating  just  the  slightest  concern  for  my  naivete.  "That's  what  you've  got  to 
do  when  you  grow  up.  That's  how  you  grow  up,  man.  You've  got  to  doubt." 

I  listened,  pondering  his  advice  carefully.  This  teenager  took  the  effort 
to  teach  me  a  life-lesson;  it  was  essential  that  I  take  his  words  to  heart.  So,  as 
Jeff  and  Auggy  convulsed  among  the  dirt  and  leaves,  Eddie  and  I  just  stood  there 
watching  from  afar:  our  crossed  arms  indicating  that  we  were  skeptical,  cynical, 
doubting,  and  -  apparently  -  growing  up. 
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The  Crack  in  the  Wall 

Guadalupe  Hackett 

On  a  September  morning  of  1985, 1  started  feeling  dizzy.  The  floor 
under  my  classroom  chair  seemed  to  be  moving.  It  was  moving,  shaking 
violently!  Next,  I  heard  the  smashing  sound  of  breaking  glass.  It  was  as  if 
a  giant  pair  of  hands  had  taken  the  four  comers  of  the  ceiling,  and  with  an 
immense  fury,  destroyed  the  perfectly  shaped  rectangle.  Then,  I  saw  how  these 
same  "hands"  were  shaking  the  floor  up  and  down,  side  to  side,  as  if  it  were 
a  bed-sheet  being  aired.  Seconds  passed,  and  I  realized  that  my  parents  and 
brother  could  be  dead,  buried  under  the  debris  of  the  five-story,  forty-year-old, 
downtown  building  where  I  lived. 

After  running  through  the  streets  of  broken  glass  and  chunks  of  cement 
which  were  filled  with  clouds  of  dust  hanging  over  the  city  center,  I  saw  my 
strong,  forty-year-old  building  standing.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  I  proclaimed, 
"Ah,  they're  alive!  Alive!" 

On  Friday  afternoon,  my  fiiends  and  I,  knowing  that  after  the  magnitude 
of  an  8.1  earthquake  a  severe  aftershock  would  come,  decided  that  we  and  our 
families  should  sleep  in  the  park  located  two  blocks  away  from  our  building. 

Suddenly,  it  hit  me  like  a  flash.  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Tulrer,  my  next-door 
neighbor.  I  rang  Margie's  doorbell.  As  she  opened  the  door  I  asked  her,  "Margie, 
how  are  you?" 

With  that  lovely  French  accent  of  hers,  she  replied,  "I'm  okay.  Thanks, 
Lupita.  Come  in.  I'm  so  happy  to  see  you,  dear." 

She  immediately  took  my  right  hand  in  her  fi^agile,  elderly  hands  and 
led  me  to  a  bedroom  in  her  apartment.  It  was  beautifully  decorated.  Its  walls 
had  soft  pink  wall  paper  with  tiny  daisies  and  sparrows  on  it.    As  I  was  telling 
her  that  I  was  also  very  happy  to  see  her,  I  flashed  back  and  remembered  she 
once  told  me  that  she  always  had  dreamed  of  having  a  daughter,  but  she  never 
had  the  blessing  of  becoming  a  mother.  Reflecting  on  her  words,  I  thought  that 
maybe  she  had  decorated  that  room  for  her  non-existing  daughter. 

"Look,"  she  said  pointing  to  the  wall  behind  the  bed  board.  It  was  a 
crack  across  the  wall.  The  crack  was  about  an  inch  wide  and  six  feet  long. 

"Wow!  Margie,  I  can  see  the  light  from  the  streets  through  the  crack." 

Smiling,  she  said,  "Pretty  bad,  isn't?"  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was 
not  aware  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  earthquake  that  had  happened  early  that 
morning.  How  was  it  possible  that  she  had  not  even  heard  the  wailing  sound  of 
sirens  or  the  drilling  from  the  American  rescuers?    The  earthquake  had  totally 
destroyed  one  of  the  buildings  of  Telefonos  de  Mexico  located  just  across  the 
street  from  our  apartment  building.  Then  I  thought  that  perhaps  she  had  been 
drinking.  A  shot  of  whiskey  has  a  wonderful  effect  of  relaxing  one's  mind 
which  would  account  for  her  calm  behavior. 

Margie  had  been  my  neighbor  for  almost  fifteen  years,  but  she  was 
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always  a  mystery.  I  was  only  six  years  old  when  I  first  met  her.  I  think  she  had 
been  bom  in  Bern,  Switzerland.  I  never  knew  why  she  had  moved  from  there. 
She  had  been  married  for  a  few  a  years  when  her  husband  died.  She  never  had 
any  children  and  did  not  have  any  blood  relatives  living  in  Mexico.  She  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  intelligence.  In  her  living  room,  she  had  a  large  number 
of  books,  mostly  written  in  French.  I  loved  their  scent.  She  spoke  French, 
Spanish,  and  German.  She  frequently  spoke  German  with  Mrs.  Martha  who 
had  fled  from  Germany  after  her  entire  family  had  been  killed  during  a  bombing 
attack. 

We  became  friends  when  she  knew  that  I  was  learning  French  at 
Secondary  School.  She  told  me  that  if  I  needed  some  help  with  my  homework, 
she  would  be  very  happy  to  help  me.  I  gladly  accepted.  She  was  such  a  sweet 
woman.  I  was  her  petit  oiseau  (little  bird).  Often  times  I  have  thought  that  she 
truly  enjoyed  having  me  around  her,  teaching  me  French,  giving  me  a  present 
every  year  on  my  birthday,  baking  cookies,  and  preparing  an  exquisite  sweet, 
soothing  tea  before  my  tutorial.  She  not  only  helped  with  my  French,  but 
became  my  private  tutor.  Perhaps  I  became  the  daughter  she  never  had. 

'''Voyez-vous  demain,  Lupita,  mon  petit  oiseau,^'  she  said  to  me  at  the 
end  of  my  class. 

As  Margie  was  running  her  fingers  along  the  crack,  I  sensed  that 
not  only  was  she  touching  the  crack,  but  she  was  also  caressing  it.  What  odd 
behavior! 

Esperanza,  a  woman  who  used  to  clean  Margie's  apartment  and  do  her 
grocery  shopping,  told  my  mother  that  Margie  drank  quite  heavily.  I  rarely  saw 
anyone  visit  her.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  guess  she  never  had  a  true  friend.  What 
was  it  that  made  her  live  in  solitude?  Was  it  her  drinking?  Was  it  that  she  was  a 
snob?  Perhaps  she  was  still  grieving  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  the  absence  of 
a  child.  I  never  knew  the  reason. 

"Margie,  don't  you  think  that  it  is  not  safe  stay  in  our  apartments?  At 
least  for  tonight?  Why  don't  you  come  with  me  and  spend  the  night  at  the  park 
with  our  neighbors?  The  aftershocks  can  be  as  severe  as  the  main  earthquake." 

I  hated  the  idea  of  leaving  my  helpless,  handicapped  (her  right  leg  had 
been  severely  damaged  in  a  car  accident),  and  elderly  friend. 

Devastating  images  of  high-rise  apartments,  hotels,  and  schools 
buildings  entirely  collapsed,  flashed  back  in  my  mind.  I  could  not  stand  the 
idea  of  losing  another  friend.    My  co-workers  and  friends  had  either  died  or 
were  buried  alive  under  the  debris  of  the  telephone  company.  I  had  been  lucky 
that  Thursday  because  I  had  my  English  class.  I  changed  my  early  hours  for 
night  hours  to  be  able  to  attend  school.  I  needed  to  learn  English  to  assist  the 
infrequent  English  speaking  person  who  would  dial  the  National  Long  Distance 
Service.  I  hated  to  call  and  ask  the  International  Long  Distance  operator  to 
translate  for  me.  I  hated  not  being  able  to  understand  English. 

"Please,  Margie,  come  with  us!"  She  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  talking 
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nonsense.  But  she  agreed. 

At  the  park,  I  was  sitting  next  to  her.  She  said,  "Lupita,  please,  here 
in  my  pocket  are  my  cigarettes.  Would  you  light  one  for  me,  please?"  Then 
she  inhaled  the  smoke  so  deeply  that  I  thought  her  lungs  would  explode. 

Leaning  her  back  against  the  blankets  and  pillows  that  we  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  with  her  upturned  face  towards  the  dark  and  dusty  sky  she 
said,  "This  is  the  happiest  night  and  moment  of  my  entire  life!" 

What  did  she  just  say?  I  was  trying  to  understand  what  she  was 
experiencing,  but  I  was  wondering,  how  is  it  possible  that  she  can  experience 
happiness  while  others  are  buried  alive?  Hasn't  she  seen  death  lurking  like 
a  ghost  around  us?  Can't  she  hear  the  winds  fluttering  like  a  wounded  bird 
through  the  screams  of  the  ambulance  sirens?  Feeling  completely  disoriented 
and  exhausted,  I  leaned  against  my  blanket  and  closed  my  eyes. 

Perhaps  Margie,  for  the  first  time,  after  God  only  knows  how  many 
years,  had  finally  been  receiving  the  love  of  another  human  being.  Perhaps 
her  life  would  have  been  different  if  she  had  a  child,  maybe  a  daughter.    She 
would  have  been  a  loving  grandma,  and  now  she  could  have  been  receiving 
the  love  of  her  grandchildren.  But  I  guess  that  night  she  was  not  even  thinking 
of  what  could  have  been  her  life.  It  was  I  who  was  trying  to  understand  the 
meaning  behind  her  words. 

It  happened.  I  felt  the  earth  moving  under  our  blankets,  and  I  looked 
at  Margie,  she  was  just  smoking,  and  I  was  hugging  my  mother. 

Although  Margie  died  twenty  years  ago  (she  died  after  she  fell  in 
her  bathtub,  but  I  think  she  had  been  drinking  when  she  fell)  a  year  after  the 
earthquake,  I  had  often  thought  that  we  have  something  in  common,  we  both 
always  yearned  for  a  child  and  we  both  never  had  one. 

From  Margie,  I  only  have  a  memory  and  a  book  of  her  favorite 
poems  that  I  often  read.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think  about  her  every  time  I  see 
her  book  on  my  bookshelf.  Its  scent  has  become  stronger.  It  was  published 
in  Spain  in  1885.  The  author,  Gustavo  A.  Becquer,  honors  laziness.  Yes, 
Laziness!    He  says  that  laziness  ennobles  men,  because  there  is  a  certain 
similarity  of  the  beings  who  enjoy  immortality  and  the  man  who  is  lazy.  The 
first  times  I  read  the  poem,  I  did  not  understand  what  the  poet  was  saying,  but 
as  I  continued  reading  the  poem  over  and  over,  I  finally  understood  the  poem 
and  Margie's  words  during  the  night  at  the  park.  Perhaps  the  lines  of  this 
poem  were  crossing  through  her  mind  as  she  was  smoking  her  cigarette. 
Heureux  les  morts,  eternels  paresseux! 

That  eternal  laziness  reflected  in  a  corpse,  comfortably  lying  on  the 
sofl:  and  dark  dirt  of  the  tomb. 

The  corpse  says,  "This  is  not  bad  after  all,  because  in  my  death,  my 
soul  finally  rests.  My  body  and  soul  finally  are  comfortably  resting  in  the 
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softness  of  my  bed  made  of  dirt." 

Maybe  Margie  was  feeling  happy  that  night  because  she  felt  like  she 
could  die  and  finally  rest,  and  she  would  die  feeling  loved.  It  did  not  matter  if 
she  had  to  die  in  an  earthquake,  but  it  took  an  earthquake  to  feel  love. 
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Becoming  A  Pretentious  Music  Critic:  A 

Primer 

Dan  Sorrells 

Early  musical  obsession  is  key.  You  start  in  the  same  place  as  everyone 
else,  content  to  listen  to  the  radio,  to  slosh  your  praise  upon  popular  artists  as  if 
you  were  running  around  with  a  wine  glass  overfilled  with  it.  You'll  probably  be 
ignored  most  of  the  time,  maybe  catch  the  occasional  evil  eye  thrown  sidelong 
when  you  were  supposed  to  be  looking  the  other  way.  "Duh,"  they  say  -  if  not 
aloud,  then  with  every  last  muscle  of  their  face  pulled  taut  and  with  every  twitch 
of  their  impatient  nerves.  "Everyone  likes  Coldplay,  Dave,  you  don't  have  to  tell 
us  how  good  they  are." 

Still,  you  find  you  can  never  shut  up  about  the  grandeur  of  Radiohead 
or  the  continued  relevance  of  Nirvana.  Ignore  contrary  opinions.  Bring  your 
Discman  everywhere.  When  someone  asks  you  a  question,  lazily  dislodge  an 
earbud  and  say,  "Huh?"  with  as  little  emotion  as  humanly  possible.  When  they 
repeat  their  inquiry,  don't  pay  attention  to  what  they  say,  and  always  respond, 
"Yeah. . .  Hey,  did  you  hear  that  Creed  broke  up?"  Consider  whether  you  own 
enough  band  T-shirts. 

Towards  the  end  of  high  school,  you  meet  an  "interesting"  kid  in  music 
class.  He  never  washes  his  hair,  has  mismatched  plaid  patches  all  over  his 
wide-wale  corduroys,  and  one  of  his  eyes  seems  unable  to  open  past  the  halfway 
point.  One  day  you  see  him  with  a  mess  of  his  fiiends  in  the  hall,  and  you  muster 
some  courage  and  join  the  group.  They  are  talking  about  music.  When  a  moment 
of  silence  presents  itself,  take  the  opportunity  to  profess  your  love  of  Godsmack. 
A  few  eyes  drop  to  the  floor.  Others  look  as  though  they  want  to  fly  screeching 
from  their  sockets  and  force  themselves  down  your  throat  until  you  choke  and 
can  speak  no  more.  "Godsmack  fucking  sucks,  dude."  Shake  your  head.  Widen 
your  eyes  and  inhale  sharply,  but  don't  be  too  noisy  on  the  insuck.  You  want  to 
reveal  a  little  surprise,  but  mostly  feign  cool  calm  collectedness.  It's  probably 
best  to  look  at  your  shoes,  which  are  scribbled  with  band  logos  and  uneven 
checkerboard  patterns  birthed  of  blue  ballpoint.  But  don't  look  at  the  left  one. 
That's  the  one  with  the  Godsmack  sun  logo. 

"Yeah,  I  only  like  a  few  of  their  songs,"  you  say,  pleased  with  the 
speed  of  your  rebound.  The  kid  and  his  fiiends  look  unfazed.  You  look  at  the 
dirty  kid,  and  think  you  see  a  small  spider  jettison  down  from  its  completed 
web,  which  stretches  fi*om  an  oddly  shaped  dreadlockish  piece  of  hair  near 
the  top  of  his  head  down  to  the  skeleton  earring  protruding  from  the  top  of  his 
ear.  You  imagine  him  nonchalantly  pulling  the  spider  into  his  mouth  with  his 
tongue  when  it  passes  in  front  of  his  lips.  You  fling  your  hair  out  of  your  eyes. 
"Actually,  you  know,  I  haven't  really  listened  to  them  in  a  while,  come  to  think 
of  it." 

After  his  friends  disperse,  the  dirty  kid  reaches  into  his  locker  and 
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presses  something  into  your  hands.  It's  a  burned  CD-R,  with  smudged  blue 
Sharpie  scrawled  on  it.  "Sonic  Youth"  it  says.  "Listen  to  this  shit,  man.  This  is 
the  real  deal."  The  dirty  kid  slams  his  locker  shut,  and  you  head  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  your  last  class  period. 

On  the  bus  ride  home  (your  mom  doesn't  believe  anyone  younger  than 
eighteen  should  be  driving,  so  you  haven't  even  taken  Driver's  Ed),  listen  to  the 
burned  CD  in  your  Discman.  Sit  in  the  tiny  one-person  seat  in  the  back  of  the 
bus  so  no  one  bothers  you.  Tracy  with  the  braces  has  bombarded  you  with  inane, 
nonsensical  conversation  since  you  were  in  the  3'''*  grade.  She's  sitting  a  few 
seats  ahead  of  you,  but  is  turned  around,  propped  up  on  her  elbows,  back  against 
the  snot-hazed  window.  Don't  make  eye  contact  with  her.  Don't  do  it.  She'll 
only  want  to  know  what  you're  listening  to,  and  she's  a  Britney  Spears  fan.  Fuck 
that.  You  make  eye  contact.  "Hi,  Davey,"  she  says.  You  hate  being  called  Davey. 

"Hi,  Tracy." 

"Whatcha  listenin'  to,  Davey?" 

"Britney  Spears." 

"Oh,  cool."  She  smiles,  then  turns  around  and  sits  down.  Grit  your  teeth 
and  turn  the  volume  up.  When  you  get  home,  put  all  twelve  of  your  CDs  in  a 
box,  and  after  a  moment  of  contemplation,  shove  them  under  your  bed.  Be  sure 
to  do  it  emphatically,  as  this  is  a  pivotal  moment  in  your  life.  That  night,  you 
download  a  file-sharing  program.  When  you  wake  up,  you  have  five  more  Sonic 
Youth  albums. 

The  next  day  at  school,  ask  the  dirty  kid  if  he's  got  anything  else  you 
can  borrow. 

Go  to  college.  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  major  in,  as  long  as  it's  not 
music.  That  would  be  too  predictable,  and  you're  starting  to  learn  how  to  break 
free  fi^om  the  shackles  of  conformity.  You  major  in  philosophy,  with  a  minor  in 
Pre-Cold  War  Russian  studies.  Your  college  has  a  radio  station.  Join  it.  Sure, 
it  only  has  a  one  mile  range  and  no  one  in  college  owns  a  radio,  but  you're 
beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of  elitism.  College  radio  simply  makes 
you  better  than  everyone  not  involved.  The  sheep  don't  have  authority  in  their 
voices,  they  don't  understand  how  to  construct  a  dynamic  playlist.  They'd 
be  disappointed  when  they  aren't  allowed  play  TuPac.  Whenever  you  see  an 
outsider  wearing  a  radio  station  t-shirt,  scowl  at  them.  Fucking  cheaters.  They'd 
never  survive  in  the  cutthroat  world  of  college  media. 

You  meet  a  pretty  girl  named  Claire.  One  night,  after  everyone's  tired 
of  hanging  out  and  ready  to  leave,  you  kiss  her  as  she  gets  up  to  go  to  the  door. 
The  next  week,  you're  an  item.  You  love  the  way  your  hand  fits  in  hers.  She 
loves  the  way  your  hair  curls  around  the  back  of  your  ear.  You  don't  talk  to 
Claire  about  music.  She's  too  pretty  and  her  naivety  is  sweet.  Don't  go  anywhere 
without  an  arm  around  her  waist. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  shift  your  preferred  genre  repeatedly. 
You  should  listen  to  no  style  of  music  for  more  than  two  weeks.  You  listen  to 
hard  rock,  then  punk  rock,  pop-punk,  post-punk,  hardcore,  metalcore,  emocore, 
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spazzcore,  Nintendocore,  grindcore,  goregrind,  death  metal,  black  metal,  doom 
metal,  sludge,  post-hardcore,  post-rock,  slowcore,  indie  rock,  indie  folk,  acid 
folk,  free  folk,  freak  folk,  alt-country,  a  little  jazz,  then  post-bop,  free-jazz, 
avant-garde  jazz,  jazz-rock,  progressive  rock,  krautrock,  psychedelic  rock, 
neo-psychedelia,  and  finally,  noise  rock.  Emphasize  how  much  all  other  genres 
besides  your  current  interest  suck.  When  you  move  on,  pretend  you  never 
listened  to  whatever  genre  you  just  deserted.  When  you  reach  the  end  of  the 
list,  decide  that  you  like  select  bands  from  all  of  the  genres.  Except  the  "-core" 
ones.  Decide  you  hate  kids  that  like  "-core"  music.  Hang  a  Miles  Davis  poster 
on  your  wall.  Voice  the  genius  of  4 '33  "  by  John  Cage.  Buy  an  external  hard 
drive  to  supplement  your  three  year  old  wheezing  PC,  and  don't  rest  until  its  one 
hundred  and  sixty  gigabytes  are  choked  with  mp3s.  Claire  buys  you  a  heart- 
shaped  picture  frame  with  musical  notes  on  the  border.  When  she  sees  you've 
put  a  picture  of  Frank  Zappa  in  it  instead  of  her,  she  pauses,  but  then  doesn't  say 
a  word. 

Spew  musical  knowledge  everywhere.  Tell  your  friends  shit  they 
already  know.  Don't  stop  until  they  are  visibly  irritated.  It's  only  because  they're 
jealous  of  how  much  you  know.  Plus,  you  have  a  hot  girlfriend. 

Never  end  your  search  for  music.  The  Internet  is  your  friend.  Follow 
every  last  side  project,  record  label,  artist  collaboration,  birth,  death,  and 
marriage  notice.  Go  to  lots  of  concerts.  Pay  when  you  have  to,  but  try  to  use 
your  radio  station  muscle  to  gain  free  admission.  Stand  there  and  nod  your  head 
with  your  arms  crossed.  Scoff  at  everyone  else  and  wonder  out  loud  if  they've 
even  heard  of  this  band  before  today.  Via  a  well-refined  and  highly  practiced 
look  of  the  eyes,  tell  them  all  to  eat  shit.  Start  reading  online  music  reviews  first 
thing  each  morning.  Decide  that  the  reviewers  don't  know  what  they're  talking 
about.  Decide  you  could  do  it  ten  times  better.  Claire  encourages  you.  Soon,  you 
plan  to  tell  her  you  love  her.  You're  pretty  sure  that'll  keep  her  around.  Write  a 
convoluted  review  of  one  of  your  favorite  albums,  cramming  every  last  bit  of 
knowledge  you  have  into  its  bloated  form.  Attach  it  to  an  email,  pick  a  small- 
time venue,  and  smile  smugly  as  you  click  "send." 

At  first,  you  are  kind  and  objective.  Bands  appreciate  your  nice  reviews 
and  leave  you  MySpace  messages.  Brag.  Bands  are  complimenting  you.  Their 
fates  seem  to  rest  in  your  hands.  Claire  sits  on  your  lap,  and  you  kiss  her  and 
show  her  the  messages  from  band  members  and  record  labels.  You're  pretty 
sure  she  smiles.  Then  she  gets  up  and  turns  on  the  television.  You  just  Google 
the  bands  you've  reviewed  over  and  over  to  find  any  mention  of  your  reviews. 
Claire  falls  asleep  on  the  couch,  and  the  computer  monitor  adds  a  ghoulish 
illumination  to  your  face. 

Start  to  get  comfortable  and  unleash  criticism.  Soon,  readers  aren't 
sure  how  you  feel  about  the  albums  you  review.  "Well,  he  says  he  loves  the 
syncopation  and  polyrhythm  utilized  in  track  three,  but  then  later  he  says  the 
band  sounds  like  a  cat  that  swallowed  an  accordion  being  repeatedly  backed 
over  by  a  steamroller."  Keep  them  wondering.  Soon,  the  Light  of  Superiority 
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glints  in  your  eye  and  many  find  they  have  to  look  away  fi-om  its  humbling  glare 
as  they  pass  you  on  the  street.  Spit  in  their  hair  as  they  put  their  heads  down. 
Kick  small  puppies  when  they  run  up  to  jump  and  play  with  you.  Give  the 
homeless  man  begging  for  change  a  penny,  then  slap  it  out  of  his  hand.  You're  a 
music  critic,  bitch. 

Pick  two  bands.  They  are  the  only  bands  that  ever  have  and  ever  will 
release  anything  worthwhile.  Make  sure  one  of  them  no  longer  exists.  Don't 
pick  the  Beatles  or  Can.  They're  a  bit  too  obvious.  You  pick  Sonic  Youth  and 
Pavement.  You  don't  really  listen  to  Pavement,  but  no  one  ever  says  anything 
bad  about  them.  You  don't  want  to  be  too  brazen.  Not  yet.  Come  down  on 
everything  else,  hard.  When  the  new  Comets  on  Fire  album  is  released,  note 
that  "Dogwood  Rust"  ends  exactly  the  same  way  as  "Death  Squad"  fi"om  their 
previous  album.  When  the  new  Melvins  comes  out,  note  that  "A  History  of 
Bad  Men"  utilizes  the  same  riff  as  "Night  Goat"  ft"om  an  album  they  put  out 
thirteen  years  ago.  Dismiss  the  entire  discography  of  both  bands.  Never  give 
the  Mars  Volta  a  good  review.  Complain  about  how  overly  pretentious  they  are 
by  describing  their  music  as  an  "overwhelmingly  disgorged  vat  of  spumescent, 
masturbatory  musical  putridity  cooked  up  by  a  smarmy  covey  of  hapless 
retards."  Always  note  the  inability  of  every  band  to  escape  sounding  like  their 
influences.  Then  note  how  much  their  influences  suck,  anyway. 

Your  friends  stop  coming  around  to  hang  out.  "He's  being  a  real  dick 
lately,"  you  overhear  Matt  saying  to  Drew  as  they  stand  outside  the  dorm 
smoking,  just  below  your  window.  Fill  a  cup  of  water,  then  dump  it  through  the 
screen.  You  hope  they'll  think  they  got  peed  on.  Maybe  next  time  they  will.  You 
get  a  letter  from  the  university.  You've  been  placed  on  academic  suspension.  The 
same  week,  you  get  an  email  from  Pitchfork  Media.  You're  moving  up  to  the 
big-time. 

You  hear  a  knock  at  your  dorm  room  door.  It's  Claire.  "Dave,  we  need 
to  talk,"  she  says.  You  roll  your  eyes,  a  skill  you've  perfected. 

"If  it's  not  about  the  new  Porcupine  Tree,  then  I  really  don't  have  time, 
babe." 

"No,  you  see,  this  is  it.  You're  obsessed.  No  one  wants  to  deal  with  you 
any  more,  Dave.  Just  because  you  know  about  ten  thousand  bands  that  the  rest 
of  us  don't  give  a  shit  about,  doesn't  mean  you're  better  than  us.  This  isn't  what 
life  is  about." 

Scoff.  Make  a  series  of  noises  indicating  your  disbehef.  "What  the 
hell  are  you  talking  about,  baby?"  Your  intonation  reveals  that  it  is  a  rhetorical 
question.  You  don't  have  to  answer  to  this  bullshit.  Your  cell  phone  rings.  It's 
your  mom.  You  haven't  picked  up  for  her  in  the  last  month,  but  you  answer  in 
haste.  "Ma,  I  don't  have  time  right  now."  Hang  up  on  her. 

"You  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  This  music  shit  has  changed  you, 
Dave.  It's  like  you're  too  good  for  the  rest  of  us.  You're  just. .  .a  big  dick." 

You  throw  your  arms  in  the  air.  You  pace.  You  feel  the  strain  in  your 
neck  and  your  pulse  at  your  temple.  "This  is  bullshit.  Bullshit.  You're  just 
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jealous.  You  just  have  to  come  down  on  me  now  that  I've  had  my  big  break. 
Pitchfork  is  the  best  thing  that's  happened  to  me,  and  you  can't  even  be  happy? 
Come  on,  babe."  You've  got  her  now. 

"You  know,  I've  been  thinking,"  she  says.  She  looks  to  her  shoes. 
They're  bright  pink  crocs  and  you  hate  them.  You  make  a  note  to  compare  a 
terrible  band  to  ugly  pink  crocs.  "I'm  not  sure  I  feel  like  being  your  'babe' 
anymore,  David.  And  the  sad  thing  is,  I  don't  think  you  even  care."  She  turns 
to  walk  out  the  door,  and  just  as  she  swings  the  door  open  and  steps  into  the 
hallway,  you  speak  to  her  back. 

"You're  right.  I  don't." 

Write  for  Pitchfork  for  a  few  months.  Write  no  favorable  reviews. 
Begin  interviewing  bands.  Your  editors  set  up  the  interviews,  and  using  the 
radio  station's  telephone,  you  record  the  conversations  and  stay  up  until  three 
in  the  morning  painstakingly  transcribing  them  so  you'll  meet  your  deadlines. 
Ask  poignant  questions  like,  "When  you  murdered  the  only  muse  who  was  ever 
kind  to  you  three  albums  back,  where  did  you  bury  the  body?"  Before  they  have 
a  chance  to  answer,  follow  up  with,  "Don't  you  think  it'd  be  wise  to  dig  them 
back  up?"  In  the  introductory  paragraphs,  make  it  seem  as  though  the  band  was 
scrambling  to  get  time  with  you,  rather  than  squeezing  you  into  their  hectic 
schedule.  Ask  Bonnie  'Prince'  Billy  if  he  plans  on  changing  his  name  to  Bonnie 

'T^'  Billy,  because  you  feel  his  music  has  been  pretty  flamboyantly  gay  lately. 
Make  up  answers  to  your  interview  questions  if  you  don't  like  the  real  ones,  and 
never  respond  to  angry  inquiries  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  statements.  You 
dial  Claire's  number  into  your  cell  phone  often,  but  you  never  hit  "send."  You've 
seen  her  a  handfiil  of  times  in  the  past  month,  but  did  not  speak.  You  hope  she 
doesn't  expect  you  to  make  the  first  move.  Yeah,  right. 

You're  spending  all  but  10  hours  a  week  shut  in  your  room.  You  don't 
attend  classes  and  you  don't  answer  the  phone.  You  string  a  sheet  across  the 
bedroom,  and  your  roommate  often  doesn't  even  know  if  you're  alive  on  the 
other  side.  He  considers  the  lack  of  a  cadaveric  odor  to  be  an  affirmation  of  your 
continued  existence. 

Don't  listen  to  the  albums  you  review  anymore.  Just  glance  at  the 
cover,  then  write  2,000  word  diatribes  about  the  evils  of  down-picking  during 
verses  or  the  irrelevance  of  a  rhythm  section  in  modem  rock  composition.  You 
get  emails  from  your  editor,  you're  being  too  vague.  You  don't  have  to  like  the 
music,  but  you  actually  have  to  write  about  the  music.  You  scratch  your  beard 
and  run  your  hands  through  your  lengthy  hair.  Wipe  the  grease  on  the  pant  leg  of 
your  pajamas. 

In  a  rare  visit  to  a  coffee  shop,  someone  tells  you  that  you  look  like 
Devendra  Banhart.  You  punch  their  nose  until  it's  inverted.  Or  so  you  imagine. 
Take  the  hits  like  a  man.  The  hospital  stay  puts  you  out  of  the  reviewing 
game  for  a  day  or  two,  and  when  you  get  back,  an  email  fi^om  your  editor  is 
waiting.  He  thinks  he  has  just  the  thing  to  revitalize  you.  He  wants  to  send  you 
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to  Paloozamboozle.  The  biggest  festival  on  the  East  Coast.  Pitchfork  is  co- 
sponsoring  and  Sonic  Youth  is  headhning.  You're  going  for  free,  and  you're 
going  to  write  a  special  feature.  "A  Weekend  with  Sonic  Youth."  Prepare 
yourself,  because  you're  going  to  spend  the  weekend  with  your  idols.  You  laugh 
under  your  breath,  but  your  bruised  ribs  make  you  wince.  You  know  what  you 
have  to  do.  You  know  what  needs  to  be  done.  You  look  at  your  cell  phone.  It 
says  "1  Missed  Call."  It's  Claire.  It's  the  first  you've  heard  from  her  since  your 
argument.  You  hit  "clear"  and  throw  your  duffle  bag  on  to  the  bed. 

Speak  to  no  one  at  the  festival.  Only  respond  in  nods,  and  follow  the 
peons  as  they  lead  the  way.  Make  way,  plebian  wretches.  Make  the  flicking  way. 
A  balding  man  with  enormous  oil-spill  pit  stains  leads  you  to  Sonic  Youth's 
"area."  It's  basically  an  open  tent  outside  with  some  fold-out  tables  and  lots  of 
coolers  stuffed  with  bottles  of  Poland  Spring.  Ha.  Poland  Spring.  You'd  think 
a  band  like  Sonic  Youth  would  have  better  taste  in  water.  The  place  is  abuzz. 
Nasty,  grimy  roadies  run  this  way  and  that  while  useless  people  stand  around 
being  extra-useless  in  the  heat.  Pit  Stains  leads  you  up  to  a  tall,  lanky  man  with 
a  puggish  face  and  a  messy  side  part.  Thurston  Moore,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Sonic  Youth.  If  the  heads  of  Joan  Rivers  and  Mick  Jagger  collided  like  atoms 
in  fusion,  and  then  Steven  Tyler's  lower  lip  was  stretched  over  the  result,  you'd 
have  Thurston  Moore.  Make  a  mental  note  to  use  that  in  the  article. 

"This  is  David  Ashcroft,  from  Pitchfork  Media.  He's  going  to  be  sort-of 
shadowing  you  guys  for  the  weekend,"  says  Pits.  He  wheezes  and  you  could  just 
smack  him.  You  think  that  there's  probably  nowhere  else  on  Earth  that  would 
employ  such  a  pathetic  miscarriage  of  humanity.  He  probably  likes  The  Killers. 
What  a  bitch. 

"Yeah,  yeah,  we  were  wondering  if  someone  was  coming  after  all," 
says  Thurston.  He  turns  to  you,  and  smiles  with  his  guppy  mouth.  "How's  it 
going,  Dave?"  He  extends  his  hand,  but  you  don't  raise  yours  to  meet  it. 

You  look  Thurston  Moore,  singer  and  guitarist  and  co-founder  and 
mastermind  of  Sonic  Youth,  savior  of  your  musical  taste  and  guide  to  your 
musical  journey,  directly  in  his  eye.  Don't  choke.  You've  got  a  job  to  do.  Just 
swing  all  the  way  through  and  deliver  the  hit.  "You  guys  are  fucking  sell-outs." 

"Excuse  me?" 

"You  heard  me." 

"Is  this  some  kind  of  joke?"  For  a  moment,  Thurston  looks  honestly 
surprised.  You  hold  his  gaze.  Now  he's  surprisingly  stolid.  "Seriously,  what  is 
this?" 

"You're  a  joke.  Paloozamboozle's  a  joke.  The  whole  scene's  a  joke. 
Fuck  you.  Even  Sonic  Youth  can't  make  decent  music  anymore." 

"Seriously,  kid,  what  the  fuck  is  this?"  Spit  at  his  feet  and  turn  away. 
Thurston  says  something  to  your  back,  the  only  part  of  you  whose  attention 
he  deserves.  Pit  Stains  stands  slack-jawed.  Somewhere  in  the  distance,  a  band 
starts  up  their  set,  and  they're  fticking  terrible,  too.  When  you  get  back  to  your 
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dorm,  write  the  article  you  were  commissioned  to  write.  Submit  it  to  your 
editor.  "O,  weep  for  Music  -  she  is  dead"  is  all  it  says.  The  next  day,  you  get  an 
email  stating  your  termination.  Shortly  afterwards,  you  open  a  letter  from  the 
university.  You're  being  withdrawn  from  your  classes.  You're  being  expelled. 

Go  underground  for  a  few  years.  When  you  reemerge,  you  hope  people 
will  have  forgotten  about  your  tyrannous  past.  You  no  longer  write  pages  and 
pages  of  hyperbolic  ranting.  Your  reviews  are  succinct  and  practiced.  Spin 
magazine  isn't  such  a  bad  gig.  Still,  a  part  of  you  feels  dead.  No  one  reads  the 
reviews  in  Spin.  You're  pretty  sure  no  one  reads  any  of  the  actual  words  in  Spin. 
Spin  is  filled  with  pretty  pictures. 

One  day,  you  pick  up  your  mail,  and  the  fresh  issue  of  Spin  is  among 
the  stack  of  bills.  You  crack  it  open  and  flip  through  nonchalantly.  Something 
catches  your  eye.  You  look  at  the  letters  from  the  readers.  Most  are  the  usual 
tripe,  I  liked  the  article  about  P.  Diddy,  I'm  a  moron  with  no  life.  Spin  is  so  kewl. 
But  one  stands  out.  "Dear  Spin,''  it  says.  "I  have  to  disagree  with  your  review 
of  the  new  Britney  Spears.  I  think  she  is  tremendously  talented  and  still  going 
strong.  It's  too  bad  that  Mr.  Ashcroft  doesn't  have  the  ability  to  recognize  honest 
music  when  he  hears  it." 

Your  heart  sinks  a  little  when  you  read  the  name.  "Signed,  Tracy,"  it 
says.  The  tables  have  turned.  In  this  new,  foreign  world,  no  one  disagrees  with 
Tracy.  In  this  new  world,  you  feel  the  pressure  as  you're  forced  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pile.  You're  a  music  critic,  bitch.  No  one  likes  a  critic. 
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Into  the  Woods 

Dorothy  Meczykowski 

The  color  green  radiated  from  every  surface  in  my  Hne  of  vision.  I  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  effervescent  hue  to  the  point  where  I  felt  blinded 
by  it.  There  were  large  flat  leaves,  small  pointy  ones,  long  wisps  of  grass,  along 
with  shorter,  stubbier  versions  all  coated  with  the  same  shade  of  green,  as  if 
someone  had  a  little  too  much  fun  with  a  color-by-numbers  painting.  Behind  me 
was  a  forest  of  long  hollow  reeds  acting  as  a  curtain  to  the  marsh  that  enveloped 
them.  I  could  hear  a  faint  rustling  transpiring  from  inside  the  bamboo-like 
curtain,  but  it  was  for  the  most  part  drowned  out  by  the  loud  steady  beat  of  a 
tribal  drum.  With  every  breath  I  took,  the  drum  grew  faster. 

"Alright  boys  enough  is  enough.  I  know  your  hiding  somewhere  in  that 
brush.  It's  time  to  show  yourselves,"  a  gruff  voice  yelled  out  from  somewhere 
past  the  greenery.  It  was  the  voice  of  an  older  man,  who  perhaps  carelessly,  had 
smoked  one  too  many  cigarettes  throughout  his  lifetime  and  within  the  next  few 
years,  was  more  than  likely  to  acquire  some  form  of  emphysema.  Nevertheless  it 
was  a  voice  I  did  not  want  to  hear. 

Sweat  poured  from  my  glands  like  water  from  a  ruptured  hydrant. 
I  tried  to  wipe  my  face  with  the  soiled  shirt  I  was  wearing,  but  much  to  my 
dismay,  it  was  already  soaked.  Blood  trickled  from  an  assortment  of  scratches 
running  down  my  legs.  My  whole  body  ached.  How  did  I  get  into  this  mess? 
From  my  crouched  position,  I  surveyed  the  area  in  an  attempt  to  find  an  escape 
route.  There  was  none.  The  leafy  enclosure  I  initially  found  my  refuge  in  was 
quickly  turning  into  my  prison.  The  only  way  out  was  through  the  shrubs  in 
front  of  me  leading  out  to  the  road  where  the  man  was  waiting.  I  wasn't  about  to 
give  in  that  easily. 

I  wondered  how  my  partner  in  crime  was  taking  the  whole  situation 
from  his  own  hiding  spot.  The  last  I  saw  of  Harvey,  he  was  diving  into  shrubs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road;  the  same  road  that  was  now  being  patrolled  by 
our  unwelcome  sentinel.  Harvey  was  tough  though,  maybe  tougher  than  me. 
He  wouldn't  have  been  bothered  by  the  approaching  rustling  coming  from  the 
marsh.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  petrified  by  it. 

"Enough  is  enough.  You  boys  can  get  hurt  in  these  woods!  It's  time  to 
cut  the  crap!"  The  man's  voice  seemed  to  be  heading  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
where  I  was  hiding.  I  could  hear  a  truck  door  being  opened  and  then  slammed 
shut.  The  truck  slid  out  of  park  and  into  drive  as  the  man  began  his  journey  past 
us.  Maybe  he  would  let  us  off  easy  and  just  leave.  All  I  knew  was  that  he  had 
better  leave  soon  because  there  was  no  way  I  was  going  to  stick  around  to  find 
out  the  source  of  the  rustling  behind  me.  Just  then,  the  truck  stopped  and  from 
across  the  way  I  heard  a  small  whimper. 
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Hours  earlier,  I  found  myself  at  Harvey's  house  sitting  on  his  living 
room  sectional  couch,  throwing  a  baseball  into  the  air  and  catching  it  as  gravity 
pulled  it  back  down.  The  steady  pattern  mesmerized  me.  Unlike  Harvey,  I  was 
easily  entertained  and  perfectly  content  sitting  there  on  his  couch.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  summer  day  and  Harvey,  like  any  normal  thirteen  year  old  on  summer 
break,  was  itching  to  go  make  the  most  of  it. 

"C'mon  Josh  let's  go  do  something,"  Harvey  whined.  "I  don't  want  to 
be  stuck  inside  all  day." 

"What's  there  to  do?  Plus  it's  way  too  hot  outside.  I'm  staying  here," 
I  responded.  Harvey  rolled  his  eyes  and  threw  a  pillow  at  my  head,  ruining  my 
catch  record.  The  ball  rolled  down  past  his  feet.  He  snatched  it  up  and  ran  to  the 
door. 

"Hey!"  I  protested. 

"If  you  want  it,  come  and  get  it!"  With  that,  he  ran  out  the  door. 

I  got  up  and  followed  him  out.  The  sun  glared  at  me  as  I  got  outside, 
perhaps  warning  me  of  what  was  to  come.  I  should  have  turned  back  then,  but 
instead  I  sauntered  over  to  Harvey.  "So  what's  the  plan?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  go  check  out  Remington  Woods.  You  up  for  it?" 

"Remington  Woods?  But  that  place  is  all  fenced  off,  there's  no  way  in." 

"That's  what  you  think.  I  was  driving  past  there  the  other  day,  coming 
back  from  the  grocery  store  with  my  mom  and  saw  a  hole  in  the  fence!  There's  a 
way  in!  C'mon  it'll  be  a  great  adventure!" 

I  wasn't  so  sure  of  the  whole  thing.  Remington  Woods  was  where  the 
old  Remington  gun  plant  was  located  about  thirty  years  back.  Since  the  plant's 
closure,  the  woods  remained  empty  and  undeveloped  because  they  were  littered 
with  poorly  discarded  ammunition  and  mortar  shells.  The  people  who  owned 
the  land  wanted  to  turn  it  into  some  sort  of  park,  but  they  kept  on  finding  new 
dangers  throughout  the  site.  It  seemed  like  a  bad  idea  to  go  and  try  to  sneak  into 
the  place,  but  I  went  along  with  Harvey  anyway. 

After  walking  for  ten  minutes  from  Harvey's  house,  the  barbed  wire 
fenced  enclosure  came  into  view.  I  knew  it  all  too  well  from  driving  past  it 
since  I  was  a  little  kid.  When  I  was  little,  people  used  to  go  up  to  that  fence 
and  feed  popcorn  to  the  deer  inside.  By  now,  even  I  was  getting  excited.  The 
woods  looked  like  a  giant  fortress  of  nature  waiting  to  be  explored  by  man.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  a  tear  in  the  chain  link  a  little  ways  down  just  big  enough  for 
two  small-framed  boys  like  us  to  fit  through.  We  climbed  through,  and  it  was 
as  if  we  had  passed  through  the  wardrobe  and  into  Namia.  It  was  beautiful.  We 
were  surrounded  by  trees  and  vines  and  plants  of  all  sizes.  Our  eyes  soaked  in 
the  unadulterated  nature  of  everything,  and  we  were  fascinated  by  it.  It  was  our 
own  private  wonderland. 

There  were  no  paths  through  the  brush,  and  we  were  slowed  greatly 
by  prickler  bushes  that  crept  up  on  us  and  attacked  our  bare  legs.  Harvey  and  I 
agreed  we  should  have  worn  long  pants,  but  there  was  no  sense  in  turning  back 
now.  Five  minutes  into  the  expedition  we  saw  a  break  in  the  seemingly  infinite 
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jungle.  There  in  front  of  us  was  what  looked  like  an  old  service  road.  Crossing 
it  was  a  little  brown  fluffy  rabbit.  We  were  in  awe.  Although  we  lived  only  ten 
minutes  away,  the  sight  was  a  rarity  in  our  suburban  housing  complex. 

Tired  of  trampling  through  the  undergrowth,  we  decided  to  switch  over 
to  walking  along  the  old  road.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight  or  in  hearing  range. 

"Race  you  to  that  big  white  rock  over  there!"  Harvey  pointed  to  a  rock 
about  one  hundred  yards  away. 

"Oh  I'm  there!"  I  ran  out  ahead  of  him.  As  the  rock  loomed  closer, 
and  I  was  seconds  away  from  victory,  I  heard  it.  It  was  a  low  motorized  rumble 
accompanied  by  the  occasional  clunking  sound,  and  it  was  headed  in  our 
direction.  I  stopped  dead  in  my  tracks  in  an  attempt  to  uncover  where  the  noise 
was  coming  from.  Harvey,  completely  oblivious,  ran  past  me  and  was  about  to 
revel  over  his  triumph. 

"Harv,  wait,  stop!"  I  huffed  after  him. 

"What's  a  matter?  Sore  loser?"  He  snickered. 

"Shut  up.  Just  listen." 

"What?  I  don't  hear  nothin'." 

"It's  some  sort  of  truck  I  think." 

"Aw  c'mon  man,  you're  hearing  things.  Why  would  a  truck  be  driving 
around  this  place?  It's  been  closed  down  for  thirty  years.  Just  relax."  As  he 
emitted  his  final  statement  a  white  Jeep  Cherokee  veered  around  the  bend  of  the 
road  just  past  Harvey. 

"Hide!"  We  yelled  out  at  the  same  time  while  diving  into  shrubbery  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  road. 

The  tribal  drum  would  not  let  up.  It  just  kept  on  thumping  at  a  fast 
steady  pace  like  the  beat  to  a  thrilling  techno  song  in  an  action  movie.  I  could 
hear  the  man  pacing  along  the  cracked  concrete  no  more  than  ten  feet  from  my 
hideaway.  A  voice  sounded  over  a  CB  radio  asking  the  man  if  he  found  us.  He 
didn't  respond. 

"I  give  up,  please  sir,  don't  shoot,"  Harvey  cried  out  from  across  the 
way.  He  stumbled  out  of  his  woodland  shelter  and  out  into  the  man's  sight. 

"Where's  your  friend?"  The  man  demanded. 

"I  don't  know,  we  got  split  up,"  the  boy  sobbed  out.  I  never  heard 
Harvey  cry  before.  He  was  always  the  strong  one  who  was  not  afraid  of 
anything.  The  rustling  marsh  behind  me  responded  by  shifting  its  movement 
away  from  me. 

Thank  God,  I  thought.  Now  if  only  Harvey  wouldn't  squeal  about  my 
whereabouts,  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  worry  about. 

"He  ran  into  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  from  me.  Josh! 
Josh,  come  out  here!  He  knows  you're  there.  There  no  use  in  hiding," 

Damnit,  Harvey.  I  thought  you  were  my  friend.  I  had  two  choices, 
surrender  now,  or  wait  until  someone  came  in  to  find  me.  If  I  gave  in  now,  I'd 
most  likely  be  in  a  load  of  trouble,  maybe  even  under  arrest.  My  mom  would  be 
called,  and  she  would  ground  me  for  no  less  than  a  year,  meaning  confinement 
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to  my  room  with  no  television,  Playstation,  or  computer.  My  future  was  not 
looking  too  bright.  If  I  waited,  however,  there  was  a  small  chance  I  could  make 
my  way  through  the  taunting  marsh  and  find  my  way  out  of  this  hellhole.  I  got 
on  all  fours  and  started  to  crawl  toward  the  marsh. 

No  sooner  had  I  crawled  over  to  the  curtain  of  reeds  surrounding  the 
marsh,  the  rustling  returned.  I  had  enough.  I  was  tired,  achy,  and  my  stomach 
was  starting  to  grumble.  It  was  time  to  give  up.  I  bolted  in  the  direction  opposite 
of  the  marsh,  back  toward  the  road. 

"Hey!  You!  Get  over  here!"  the  man  yelled  out.  He  was  wearing  light 
blue  button  up  shirt  with  a  patch  marked  "Security"  on  the  sleeve.  In  his  grasp 
he  had  a  teary  Harvey  by  the  scruff  of  his  shirt.  I  slowly  walked  over  to  the  two 
trying  to  figure  out  a  good  cover  story. 

"We're  really  sorry.  You  see,  sir,  we're  fi-om  the  country  and  we  were 
homesick,  so  we  wanted  to  go  someplace  like  these  woods  to  remind  us  of 
home,"  I  blurted  out. 

"Josh,  stop  lying!  We  live  down  the  street  sir.  We're  really  sorry  and 
promise  never  to  come  here  again.  I  just  want  to  go  home,"  Harvey  wailed. 

"You  know  I  should  call  the  cops  on  you  troublemakers  for  the 
disturbance  you  caused  here.  Not  to  mention  you  could  have  gotten  really  hurt. 
There  are  explosives  in  these  woods!  You  know  that?"  The  livid  guard  retorted. 
"I  want  your  names  and  phone  numbers!" 

"My  name's  Harvey  Kerrigan  and  my  number's  380-9227." 

Stupid  Harvey.  Why  did  you  give  out  your  real  name  and  number? 

"And  how  about  you,"  the  guard  nodded  at  me,  pen  and  paper  in  hand. 

"Umm. . .  I'm  Josh  Kaminski. . .  and  my  number  is. . .  my  number  is. . . 
415-9723."  I  was  brilliant.  I  gave  him  my  older  sister's  cell  phone  number 
instead  of  my  house  one.  She  never  picked  up  her  phone  if  she  didn't  recognize 
a  number.  I  was  in  the  clear. 

"Okay  boy's  you're  in  luck.  I'm  not  going  to  press  charges.  Now  you 
said  you  lived  down  the  street?"  The  guard's  voice  softened. 

We  nodded  in  unison. 

"Okay  then  I'll  just  drive  you  out  to  the  main  gate  and  you  can  walk 
home  from  there." 

The  three  of  us  drove  in  silence.  The  ride  to  the  gate  was  about  five 
minutes.  I  didn't  realize  how  far  into  the  woods  we  had  actually  ventured  or  how 
long  we  had  spent  in  there.  The  sun  was  starting  to  fall  into  the  western  sky,  and 
I  knew  dinner  would  be  ready  soon.  I  was  starving  and  anxious  to  get  home. 
In  my  mind,  I  told  myself  I  would  never  wind  up  in  a  situation  like  this  again. 
Harvey  sat  next  me.  His  cheeks  were  tear-streaked,  but  there  was  something 
peculiar  about  his  expression.  A  small,  mischievous  grin  began  to  materialize  on 
his  face,  and  I  knew  then  that  our  adventures  were  far  ft-om  over. 
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An  excerpt  from 

The  Big  Takeover 

Chelsea  Marie  Dodds 

"Hey  Lyle!  Billy!  Check  this  out!" 

My  band  mate  Billy  Peters  and  I,  startled  by  the  sudden  noise,  looked  up 
and  ran  out  the  garage  door  to  see  what  was  going  on  outside.  Eric  Adams  and  Gary 
Swanson,  the  two  other  members  of  our  band,  The  No  Names,  were  sprinting  down 
the  sidewalk  towards  Gary's  house.  Eric  was  struggling  to  keep  his  excessively 
baggy  pants  up  as  he  ran,  and  Gary  was  carrying  a  piece  of  goldenrod-colored  paper 
that  flapped  wildly  in  the  warm,  mid-spring  breeze.  I  leaned  against  the  outside  of 
the  garage  and  watched  as  they  leapt  over  the  tall  wooden  fence  that  surrounded 
Gary's  yard,  since  they  were  apparently  in  too  much  of  a  rush  to  open  and  walk 
through  the  gate.  They  landed  safely  on  their  feet  and  raced  across  the  front  lawn 
and  into  the  garage. 

Eric  thrust  himself  onto  the  old,  musty  couch  that  was  sitting  against  the 
back  wall,  his  dyed  fiery-red  hair  blending  in  with  the  leather.  He  was  wearing  a 
childish  grin  on  his  face  that  made  him  look  more  like  six  than  sixteen;  his  pearly 
white  teeth  were  gleaming,  and  his  cheeks  were  turning  a  bright,  rosy  shade  of 
pink. 

Gary  took  his  backpack  off  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  next  to  his  enormous 
Crate  bass  amp.  He  took  a  moment  to  study  the  piece  of  paper  that  was  in  his  hand. 
His  large  hazel  eyes  seemed  bigger  than  usual  as  they  glided  over  the  page. 

"This  is  so  freaking  awesome,"  he  said  quietly,  in  awe. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  Billy  asked,  taking  a  seat  on  the  couch  alongside  Eric. 
He  crossed  his  pale  arms  while  staring  at  Gary  impatiently.  I  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  trying  to  read  over  Gary's  shoulder,  but  I  couldn't  see  much  since  his 
unusually  large  head  was  in  the  way. 

Gary  looked  up  from  the  paper,  and  his  eyes  darted  across  the  room  to 
Eric.  "Do  you  wanna  tell  them?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  Eric  replied,  still  smiling  from  ear  to  ear.  "You  tell  them." 

"Alright,"  Gary  said,  turning  the  paper  around  and  revealing  it  to  Billy, 
and  then  to  me.  "We  have  a  show." 

"Yes!"  Billy  screeched,  punching  his  fist  triumphantly  into  the  air. 

"Are  you  serious?"  I  asked  in  disbelief.  I  walked  over  to  Gary  and  grabbed 
the  paper  from  him.  "An  actual  show?  Not  just  a  party  in  someone's  backyard?" 

"No.  It's  an  actual  show,"  Gary  said,  smiling. 
I  looked  down  to  read  the  contents  of  the  paper  that  I  was  holding,  almost 
not  wanting  to  believe  what  I  was  seeing: 
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Saturday,  May  15,  2004 

TS.R. 

Psycho  78 

Love  Struck  Chord 

The  No  Names 

Kensington 

Congregational  Church 

Doors  5:30pm 

Show  6:00pm 

Five  Dollars 

A  smile  crept  across  my  face  as  I  reread  the  paper,  staring  at  the  bold  lettering 
that  spelled  out  The  No  Names.  I  felt  like  a  little  boy  on  Christmas  morning.  Seeing 
this  had  made  me  the  happiest  that  I  had  been  in  a  long  time.  This  was  the  first 
concert  ever  that  we  would  be  playing  that  wasn't  at  one  of  our  friends'  houses, 
and  I  couldn't  stand  the  fact  that  it  was  still  almost  three  weeks  away.  Then,  after 
reading  the  paper  for  a  third  time,  I  noticed  something  that  didn't  make  very  much 
sense. 

"It's  at  a  church?"  I  asked  Gary,  confiased. 

"Kind  of.  It's  in  this  little  building  next  to  the  church.  My  fiiend  Tommy 
Harrison...  he  plays  bass  in  T.S.R.,"  he  added,  noticing  that  I  now  looked  even 
more  confused.  "Well  anyway,  Tommy's  dad  belongs  to  the  church,  so  he  got  us 
the  show.  It'll  be  cool  though,  I  promise.  We  just  can't  swear  in  any  of  our  songs, 
and  we  have  to  mention  that  Jesus  is  cool  and  whatnot  in  between  sets,  and  we'll 
be  good." 

"And  the  church  is  actually  going  to  let  us  keep  the  money  from  this  show?" 
I  asked  skeptically. 

"Well,  not  all  of  it,"  Gary  replied.  "All  the  money  from  the  tickets 
is  going  to  charity,  but  we  get  to  keep  the  money  that  we  make  from  selling 
refreshments..." 

"Which  we  would  then  have  to  divide  among  the  four  bands,"  Eric 
interrupted. 

"Why  does  the  money  matter  anyway?"  Billy  questioned,  rising  from  the 
couch  and  walking  across  the  garage,  taking  a  seat  at  his  old,  beat  up  drum  set. 

"As  long  as  we're  playing,  who  cares  how  much  money  we  have?  We're 
still  kids;  it's  not  like  we  need  it  for  anything  important." 

"It  would  be  nice  to  record  a  demo  soon  though,"  I  spoke  up,  brushing  the 
long  strands  of  golden  blond  hair  out  of  my  face  so  I  could  see  my  band  mates. 

"Yeah,  and  four  tracks  can  get  pretty  expensive,"  Gary  concurred. 

Eric  nodded  his  head  in  agreement,  although  he  didn't  appear  to  be  paying 
very  much  attention  to  the  conversation  anymore. 

"We  could  make  t-shirts  too,"  I  suggested.  "Wouldn't  that  be  awesome?" 
"Lyle,  you're  too  ambitious  sometimes,"  Billy  said,  while  slamming  his 
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foot  down  on  the  bass  drum  pedal  a  few  times.  "Let's  just  concentrate  on  playing 
for  now  so  we  don't  suck  at  the  concert." 

"Billy,  for  once  in  my  life  I  actually  agree  with  you,"  Gary  said,  smiling. 
He  then  carefully  took  his  bass  guitar  out  of  its  case  and  plugged  it  into  his  amp. 
Eric  grabbed  his  microphone  and  plugged  it  into  an  old  amp  that  he  had  found  lying 
around  in  his  basement.  I  lazily  picked  up  my  guitar,  which  was  leaning  against 
the  couch,  and  made  sure  that  it  was  in  tune. 

"What  song  are  we  playing  first?"  I  asked,  turning  around  and  looking  at 
the  rest  of  the  band. 

''Leeches,''  Billy  responded,  not  even  a  second  after  I  had  asked  the  question. 
"I  need  to  play  something  that  goes  really  fast." 

"Sounds  good  to  me,"  Eric  agreed,  swinging  his  microphone  cable  around 
so  violently  that  it  almost  hit  Gary  in  the  face. 

Billy  quickly  clicked  his  sticks  together  four  times  and  we  began  to  play 
one  of  our  first  songs  ever,  which  I  had  written  the  summer  before.  I  know  it  was  a 
mean  thing  to  do,  and  it  was  "disrespecting  my  elders,"  but  I  wrote  the  song  about 
how  much  I  dislike  my  step  mom,  Clara.  She  was  probably  the  most  fake,  two 
faced  person  I  had  ever  met  in  my  life.  And  the  fact  that  she  was  married  to  my 
dad,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  rich  snob,  just  made  matters  worse. 

My  fingers  rapidly  moved  up  and  down  the  fi^et  board  of  my  red  and  black 
Fender  Stratocaster,  playing  the  same  chords  that  I  had  played  hundreds  of  times 
before.  I  knew  this  song  so  well  that  I  could  play  it  in  my  sleep.  I  had  no  idea  why 
we  hadn't  played  an  actual  concert  yet;  we  were  definitely  ready  for  it. 

The  song  ended  just  as  quickly  as  it  had  started,  and  without  anyone  speaking 
a  word  we  broke  into  another  song  called  Arachnophobia,  which  Gary  had  written. 
We  must  have  practiced  for  a  good  two  hours,  if  not  more,  playing  through  all  our 
original  songs  mixed  in  with  a  few  Black  Flag  and  Dead  Kennedys  covers.  I  was 
sad  when  practice  came  to  an  end  though,  as  I  usually  was.  I  don't  feel  like  myself 
when  I'm  not  around  music.  I  need  to  be  playing  my  guitar  and  screaming  my  lungs 
out  in  order  to  be  happy,  even  if  we're  only  playing  in  Gary's  garage  to  an  audience 
of  zero.  Either  way  though,  I  feel  like  I'm  on  top  of  the  world  when  I'm  playing 
with  The  No  Names.  Who  needs  drugs  when  you  can  have  music? 

Practice  was  over.  Billy  and  I  were  sitting  in  Gary's  garage  doing  homework 
until  my  mom  could  come  to  pick  us  up.  Eric  had  already  left,  and  Gary  was  in 
the  kitchen  fixing  supper  for  himself  and  his  little  sister  Angie.  I  was  comfortably 
lying  on  the  couch,  reading  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  for  my  English  class  under 
the  dim  light.  Billy  was  making  a  model  of  Saturn  out  of  marshmallows  and  pipe 
cleaners.  I  had  never  noticed  how  simple  middle  schoolers'  homework  was  before, 
even  though  I  lived  with  two  eighth  graders.  Billy's  Bad  Brains  CD  was  playing 
softly  in  the  background.  The  Big  Takeover.  Gary  had  been  trying  to  master  the  bass 
solo  in  this  song  for  a  while.  //  would  be  cool  to  play  it  at  the  concert,  I  thought  to 
myself  That  s  what  we  'II  be  doing  in  a  few  weeks  -  taking  over  the  town  of  Berlin, 
Connecticut  with  our  music.  I  can 't  wait.  Nothing  can  possibly  go  wrong. 
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Uncle  Ron 

Robert  Lumas 

My  father  stood  solemnly  and  looked  forward.  "You  guys  used  to 
do  coke  together  at  parties,  right?"  Not  even  changing  his  position  or  gaze, 
unmoving,  my  father  kept  staring  straight  ahead  and  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  talk 
about  that." 

My  father  has  to  take  pills  every  day  because  he  was  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange  in  Vietnam.  We  don't  know  if  he  will  ever  experience  any  of  the  long- 
term  side  effects  of  this  like  cancer,  but  even  if  he  doesn't,  he  will  get  lung 
cancer  from  the  two  packs  of  cigarettes  he  smokes  every  day.  But  my  father  has 
seen  plenty  in  his  lifetime  that  he,  as  he  sometimes  says,  "doesn't  need  to  see 
anymore."  I  asked  him  about  Vietnam  a  bunch  of  times  so  I  could  get  to  know 
him  better,  but  he  would  never  talk  about  it.  I  watched  movies  like  Full  Metal 
Jacket  and  Platoon  to  try  and  maybe  get  an  idea  of  what  he  had  to  go  through. 
I  knew  it  was  obviously  not  going  to  be  exact,  but  maybe  it  would  give  me  an 
idea.  Once,  when  I  was  watching  one  of  them,  my  father  walked  through  the 
room  and  just  looked  at  the  T.V.  for  maybe  five  seconds  before  he  said,  "This 
shit  isn't  real,"  and  walked  out.  I  just  shut  the  movie  off  because  it  didn't  get  me 
anywhere.  I  didn't  know  why  he  couldn't  talk  to  me. 

The  guy,  who  had  black  hair  and  a  seemingly  spotless  suit  said,  "Oh 
yeah,  right  man"  like  he  all  of  the  sudden  knew  better.  He  looked  like  a  model, 
something  out  of  a  magazine,  something  too  clean  to  be  a  part  of  this.  My  father 
still  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  stared  straight.  He  seemed  to  be  standing  at 
attention,  the  old  Marine  coming  out.  The  guy  asked  what  the  service  was  like. 
My  father  once  again  said,  "Not  here."  I  grabbed  the  cuffs  of  my  slightly  over- 
sized sports  jacket.  My  dad  had  given  it  to  me  a  few  months  before  for  my  junior 
ring  dance  and  told  me  to  keep  it  since  it  didn't  fit  him  anymore.  I  clenched  the 
handfuls  of  material  with  my  fists  nervously. 

My  father  finally  had  to  tell  me  about  Vietnam  when  he  told  me  Uncle 
Ron  died.  He  chain  smoked  through  a  pack  in  about  a  half  an  hour  just  telling 
me  about  it.  One  of  his  best  friends  got  shot  in  the  head  right  next  to  him  and 
died  two  feet  away.  Later  on,  he  and  Ron  had  to  carry  the  body  to  the  helicopter. 
He  said,  try  to  imagine  having  your  friend's  blood  all  over  your  pants.  I 
couldn't.  One  of  his  friends  got  hit,  and  a  medic  ran  in  to  drag  him  out.  But  on 
the  way  back,  the  medic  stepped  on  a  mine.  Some  of  the  chunks  of  flesh  and 
blood  landed  on  my  father.  Pieces  of  his  fiiends  were  on  him,  but  he  was  still 
under  fire  so  he  didn't  even  have  the  time  to  quickly  wipe  them  off.  I  couldn't 
begin  to  imagine  that  either.  He  fought  the  Viet  Cong,  saw  civilians  get  executed 
and  maybe  even  killed  a  few  himself.  And  instead  of  getting  recognition  when 
he  came  home,  he  was  pushed  away  and  ignored. 

The  model  must  have  finally  noticed  the  lack  of  response,  or  that  his 
questions  were  absurd,  or  that  a  funeral  home  obviously  wasn't  the  place  to 
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strike  up  conversation.  "Well  Ron  was  a  good  guy,"  he  finally  said  in  a  feeble 
attempt  to  get  on  good  terms  with  my  father.  My  father  said  nothing.  He  finally 
just  walked  away  to  another  part  of  the  room  without  saying  anything  else  to  my 
father.  He  tried  talking  to  another  group  of  people,  but  they  too  seemed  to  find 
his  questions  inappropriate  and  slowly  moved  away.  The  guy  finally  just  walked 
out  of  the  place.  We  advanced  a  little  more  in  the  black  line.  My  father  carried  a 
small  envelope  clasped  tightly  in  his  fist.  He  was  still  as  stone. 

My  father  stayed  with  his  family  and  tried  to  hold  a  job  and  kept  to 
himself.  It  took  him  six  years  after  he  came  home  from  the  war  to  stop  his 
cocaine  addiction.  Some  of  his  other  friends  who  made  it  through  the  war  came 
home  and  overdosed  or  committed  suicide.  Others  ended  up  in  rehab  or  jail.  My 
father  and  Ron  managed  to  stay  clear  of  trouble.  They  were  never  arrested  for 
possession  of  drugs  and  my  father  eventually  quit.  After  a  few  years  of  holding 
dead  end  jobs  like  being  a  janitor  and  an  assembly  line  worker,  they  started  to  do 
carpentry  work  together,  eventually  starting  a  business.  I  guess  it  seems  pretty 
normal,  but  looking  back  as  I  was  growing  up,  the  war  affected  him  in  so  many 
ways. 

We  walked  up  a  few  more  steps  and  then  my  grandmother  started 
rumbling  in  her  purse  behind  me.  "Do  you  want  a  piece  of  gum?"  she  asked 
over  my  shoulder.  My  father  tilted  his  head  back  and  shook  it  slightly  back  and 
forth,  obviously  disturbed  by  seeing  her  apathy.  I  turned  around  and  put  my  arm 
around  my  grandmother  and  told  her,  "No  thank  you.  Now's  not  really  the  time. 
Grandma." 

She  put  the  gum  back  in  her  purse  and  said  sincerely,  "Right,  it  is  a 
tragic  event."  My  Grandmother  knew  the  family  fairly  well,  but  this  was  about 
the  thirtieth  funeral  she  had  been  too.  She  was  getting  older  and  I  guess  she  was 
getting  used  to  people  dying.  It  didn't  seem  to  bother  her  too  much  anymore.  I 
looked  down  at  the  white  glint  coming  off  of  my  father's  black  shoes. 

He  never  goes  with  us  to  the  4*  of  July  fireworks  shows  anymore.  He 
sits  on  our  back  deck  and  watches  the  sky  from  a  distance.  The  last  time  we  ever 
went  as  a  whole  family,  we  all  sat  down  and  ate  a  huge  spaghetti  and  meatball 
dinner.  After  we  were  all  full,  we  headed  down  to  the  lake  shore  and  set  up 
blankets.  As  the  first  mortars  went  off  and  exploded  in  the  sky,  my  father  quickly 
looked  behind  him.  Then  he  started  to  get  closer  and  closer  to  the  ground.  He 
sort  of  hunched  over  and  grabbed  his  stomach.  Then  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
and  sort  of  fell  slow  motion  until  he  was  lying  on  his  back  with  his  hands  on  his 
face.  My  mom  asked  what  was  wrong  and  he  said  he  had  a  horrible  headache. 
A  short  time  later,  he  walked  over  to  a  bush  and  vomited  all  of  the  spaghetti  up. 
Red  and  white  colors  like  the  fireworks  exploding  above.  When  we  got  back  to 
the  car,  he  smoked  a  cigarette  in  about  a  minute  all  the  way  past  the  butt  until  it 
was  almost  nothing.  He  pulled  out  another  cigarette,  and  it  stayed  in  his  mouth 
unlit  for  the  remainder  of  the  ride  home. 

When  I  was  a  little  kid,  my  mom  got  me  a  water  gun  set  with  two  guns 
in  it,  and  my  father  refused  to  ever  play  with  me.  He  wouldn't  even  hold  it  for 
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me  while  I  filled  it  up  with  the  hose. 

He  used  to  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  take  a  piss,  but  he 
would  never  be  able  to  fall  back  asleep.  Instead  of  trying  to  fall  back  asleep  or 
watching  T.V.,  he  would  walk  around  the  house  in  the  dark. 

My  mom  would  always  just  tell  me  he  was  sick.  But  when  I  was  eleven 
and  became  curious  to  know  what  was  wrong  with  him,  I  asked  Ron  about  it.  He 
picked  me  up  from  little  league  practice  in  his  old  white  truck  and  as  we  drove 
home,  he  gave  me  as  best  an  explanation  as  he  could. 
"The  war,"  he  said  simply. 
"Well  I  guess  I  kind  of  figured  that.  What  happened?"  He  tensed  up  a 


"Ask  your  father  to  tell  you.  Then  you'll  know  why  he  acts  that  way," 


little. 

he  said. 

"O.K.,"  I  said,  but  that  wasn't  quite  enough  of  an  answer  I  thought  so  I 
said,  "Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  it?" 

"If  you  ask  your  dad,  just  remember  one  thing.  That  war  fucked  us  all," 
he  said. 

When  I  looked  back  up,  my  dad  was  about  five  steps  ahead  of  us,  and 
there  were  only  three  people  standing  in  front  of  him.  It  hadn't  hit  me  before,  but 
I  realize  that  my  father's  shoes  are  shined.  Like  he  had  actually  put  a  rag  to  them 
and  shined  them.  Every  other  occasion  we  had  gone  to,  like  my  cousins  wedding 
last  month  or  the  family  Christmas  party  my  mom  had  told  him  to  either  shine 
his  shoes  or  rent  a  pair  that  were  shiny.  He  refused  every  time. 

I  remember  a  few  nights  when  I  was  only  six  or  so,  Ron  and  my 
father  would  come  home  after  work  and  share  a  few  beers  outside  at  night  in 
the  backyard.  I  would  go  outside  and  sit  on  my  father's  lap  and  there  would  be 
complete  silence.  I  never  got  to  hear  the  war  stories  because  I  was  too  young 
then.  After  five  minutes,  he  would  tell  me  to,  "Go  back  inside  and  get  to  bed." 
But  I  would  always  beg  to  stay  out  later. 

"Please  can  I  stay  out  here?" 

"No,  me  and  Ron  have  to  talk  about  things."  I  didn't  ask  after  that 
because  I  knew  he  might  get  mad. 

"Alright,"  I  would  say.  He'd  always  hug  me  and  I'd  say, 

"Goodnight  Uncle  Ron." 

"Goodnight  Kiddo,"  Ron  would  say,  and  those  were  usually  the  last 
words  that  I  could  hear  because  they  would  sit  in  silence  until  I  was  inside.  A 
lot  of  times  they  were  laughing  back  there,  but  there  would  also  be  long  periods 
were  they  were  just  talking  lowly.  I  never  saw  them  fight,  but  dad  was  pissed  at 
Ron  sometimes,  and  I  didn't  know  why  until  a  few  days  ago  when  Ron  died. 

My  father  went  and  knelt  down  at  the  coffin  first.  He  put  his  hands  on 
the  edge  of  the  coffin  and  looked  over  the  side  at  his  fiiend.  For  thirty  seconds 
he  just  stared  at  the  closed  eyelids. 

"We  were  both  FNG's  assigned  to  the  same  platoon.  I  was  22  but  Ron 
was  only  18,"  My  father  had  said  when  he  told  me  Ron  died. 
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"The  day  after  graduating  high  school,  Ron  was  sent  away  to  boot 
camp.  I  was  a  little  older  and  could  at  least  guess  what  was  going  to  happen. 
He  had  no  idea  what  to  expect.  Well  in  short,  we  got  to  be  good  friend  because 
we  were  the  new  guys,  and  nobody  wanted  to  talk  to  us  except  the  new  guys. 
So  we  sort  of  stuck  together.  We  both  did  drugs  over  there  because  everyone 
did,  and  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  we  would  die.  Afterwards,  a  lot 
of  guys  needed  a  lot  of  time  to  get  over  everything  and  accept  what  happened. 
Took  me  and  Ron  years.  Probably  not  until  a  few  years  after  did  we  actually  talk 
about  it.  Those  few  times  we  could  actually  talk  about  it  helped,  and  a  lot  of 
thinking,  going  over  everything  a  million  times.  After  time  though,  it  got  to  be 
so  you  could  put  it  away  in  your  mind,  and  things  got  to  resemble  normal.  Even 
Ron  did  this,  and  he  got  better  after  awhile  for  the  most  part.  But  going  to  war  at 
18,  coming  home  at  19  and  being  addicted  to  drugs,  what  a  hell  of  a  way  to  be 
welcomed  to  adulthood." 

He  got  up  and  squeezed  his  friend  on  the  shoulder.  The  owner  of  the 
home  started  to  say  not  to  touch  the  body,  but  then  Ron's  father  looked  up  and 
said,  "It's  O.K."  My  father  walked  over  to  the  mother,  and  as  soon  as  he  hugged 
her,  she  started  crying. 

My  grandmother  and  I  both  knelt  down,  and  she  said  a  prayer  while  I 
just  stared  at  the  body.  It's  weird  to  look  at  a  body  and  realize  that  they  are  no 
longer  a  person,  just  a  memory  and  a  body.  It  didn't  look  as  bad  as  I  thought, 
being  a  drug  overdose.  The  neck  didn't  look  normal,  but  I  knew  that  the  body 
was  Ron's.  I  could  accept  that  he  wasn't  going  to  move,  but  it  didn't  translate  in 
my  mind  as  fear,  but  more  as  shock.  I  couldn't  cry,  and  it  made  me  feel  guilty 
just  staring  at  his  body.  As  we  got  up,  my  father  said  something  almost  child- 
like, as  if  he  were  a  boy  talking  to  his  mother.  "I  miss  him." 

And  as  he  let  go  of  Ron's  mother,  she  said,  "You  were  his  best  friend. 
He  always  loved  when  you  guys  would  get  together.  Seeing  you  at  work  every 
day." 

I  noticed  that  my  father's  eyes  were  teary  and  red.  I  couldn't  quickly 
think  of  another  time  I  had  seen  him  cry.  "Me  too,"  was  all  he  seemed  to  be  able 
to  come  up  with.  Then  he  hugged  Ron's  father  quickly. 

My  father  tried  to  get  Ron  to  stop  using  drugs.  And  Ron  really  tried,  but 
he  couldn't  shake  the  addiction.  "He  would  stop  for  awhile,  but  it  would  always 
seem  to  come  back  for  him,"  my  father  also  told  me  when  he  said  Ron  was  dead. 
It  didn't  make  me  think  any  less  of  him,  but  I  was  surprised  because  I  would 
have  never  been  able  to  guess  that  he  was  addicted.  I'd  always  thought  he  and 
my  father  had  quit  around  the  same  time. 

I  stepped  up  then,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  I  almost  said  the 
generic,  all  purpose  "I'm  sorry  for  your  loss,"  but  it's  almost  an  insult  because 
it  pretty  much  says  you  have  no  emotion  over  this  person's  death.  I  also  felt  a 
little  weird  because  I  didn't  really  know  these  people  very  well,  and  it  was  an 
uncomfortable  thought  to  open  my  mouth  and  tell  them  that  I  missed  him  and 
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how  much  I  looked  up  to  him.  My  father  thankfully  broke  the  silence  after  a 
sniffle  and  a  feeble  attempt  at  clearing  his  throat.  "This  is  my  son,"  he  said  and 
Ron's  mother,  who  was  close  to  my  grandmother's  age,  replied  as  if  she  had 
seen  this  all  before  too. 

"You've  gotten  big  since  the  last  time  I  saw  you."  I  smiled  a  little  and 
gave  her  a  hug  and  then  turned  to  Ron's  father  and  shook  his  hand  saying,  "I'm 
sorry." 

My  dad  stepped  forward  and  I  went  around  the  back  of  him  slightly 
away  from  the  crowd.  There  were  people  now  standing,  lingering  to  talk  to  the 
parents,  so  my  father  didn't  have  time  to  chat.  "This  is  for  Ron.  If  you  don't 
mind,  I'd  like  to  have  it  buried  with  him."  I  guess  it  was  some  sort  of  letter  for 
Ron. 

"Of  course,"  Ron's  mother  said  and  took  a  tight  hold  of  the  envelope. 

My  father  said,  "I'll  stop  by  the  house  later." 

"O.K."  and  as  they  hugged,  she  said,  "Thank  you  for  coming,"  and  my 
father  shook  Ron's  dad's  hand. 

"Good  to  see  you,"  Ron's  mother  said  as  they  hugged. 

"Oh,  you  too.  We'll  have  to  get  together  soon  and  have  coffee,"  my 
grandmother  said. 

"Great,  any  time  you'd  like,"  said  Ron's  mother. 

Then  my  grandmother  hugged  and  kissed  Ron's  father  and  I  said, 
"Bye."  I  don't  think  there  was  much  else  that  I  could  say.  My  father's  eyes'  were 
still  red,  but  he  wasn't  crying  any  more.  He  looked  over  my  head  one  last  time  at 
Ron's  body  and  then  looked  down  and  exhaled.  He  put  his  arm  around  me  as  we 
walked  out  of  the  funeral  hom,  and  it  felt  like  he  needed  me  for  support,  like  I 
was  actually  helping  him  with  something. 

As  we  drove  away,  I  saw  the  model  standing  outside.  I  think  he  waved 
at  us  before  ducking  into  his  car.  "Who  was  that  guy  talking  to  you  in  the 
beginning?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  he  was  Ron's  connection.  Never  actually  met  the  guy,  but  Ron 
would  never  give  me  a  straight  answer  about  him,"  my  father  says,  pulling  out  a 
cigarette  to  smoke. 

"He  actually  showed  up  to  the  wake?  What  an  asshole." 

"Yeah.  But  it's  over  with;  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  anymore." 

The  feeling  I  got  when  he  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  was  slipping. 
I  wanted  to  talk  about  Vietnam  with  him.  I  guess  I  sort  of  wanted  to  help  him 
because  I  knew  he  was  upset.  I  figured  if  I  talked  about  Ron,  he  might  have  a 
little  more  to  say. 

"It's  going  to  be  weird  without  Ron  coming  over  the  house  to  hang 
out." 

"I  said  it's  over  with.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  anymore." 

It  felt  like  he  shut  a  door  in  my  face.  I  just  stared  out  the  window 
the  rest  of  the  way  home,  feeling  kind  of  angry.  When  we  pulled  into  our 
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driveway,  our  house  looked  too  familiar,  almost  like  I  had  expected  something  to 
change  while  we  were  gone.  My  father  stopped  the  car  and  left  the  keys  on  the 
dashboard. 

"Going  for  a  walk,"  he  said  just  before  he  shut  the  door.  I  grabbed  the 
keys  off  the  dashboard  and  watched  him  go  down  the  street,  reaching  into  his 
front  pocket  for  his  pack  of  cigarettes. 

My  grandma  said,  "That  was  a  nice  service." 

"Yeah,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  here,  do  you  want  that  piece  of  gum  now?" 

I  took  it  and  went  inside. 

What  made  me  cry  that  night  in  my  room  was  not  really  so  much 
Ron,  but  my  father.  I  remembered  what  Ron's  mother  had  said  to  my  father  at 
the  wake.  "You  were  his  best  friend."  And  at  some  point  when  we  got  home,  I 
realized  that  my  father  didn't  have  a  best  friend  anymore. 
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Fallen 

Kim  Mello 

The  familiar  electronic  ding  that  the  glass  door  made  as  he  walked  into  the 
tattoo  parlor  ran  a  sharp  pain  through  Ste's  throbbing  head.  He  took  his  sunglasses 
off,  careful  of  his  bruised  left  eye,  and  scanned  the  place  for  his  artist.  He  saw  the 
owner,  Jimmy,  already  hard  at  work  at  ten-thirty  in  the  morning  on  coloring  the 
right  sleeve  of  a  forty-something-year-old  biker.  He  turned  his  head  the  other  way 
and  spotted  the  bare  milky- white  skin  of  a  young  girl  wearing  only  her  bra  and  jeans 
through  the  slight  opening  in  the  Chinese  curtain  surrounding  her.  Ste  had  a  quick 
moment  of  remembering  his  own  initial  doubts  but  the  noise  from  the  backroom 
cleared  his  mind  as  he  watched  Troy  step  out. 

"Hey."  The  skirmy  guy  nodded  at  him  while  taking  a  step  backwards  into 
the  black  wooden  beads  he  had  just  entered  through.  "Tina!"  The  green  four-leaf 
clover  on  his  neck  strained  above  the  protruding  muscles.  "Ste's  here!"  Troy  was  a 
visible  six  inches  shorter  than  him  when  he  gave  Ste's  good  hand  a  friendly  pound. 
"Nice  cast."  He  laughed. 

Ste  shrugged  while  gently  flexing  the  aching  fingers  under  the  bright  blue 
plaster  covering  his  right  wrist.  Then  Tina  came  in  from  the  backroom. 

His  little  sister  had  always  been  a  gorgeous  girl.  Things  hadn't  been  easy 
for  him  in  the  neighborhood  when  Tina  had  started  going  through  puberty.  She 
had  their  mother's  long  golden  hair  until  she  started  dying  everything  but  the  roots 
bright  pink.  Her  odd  combination  of  their  papi's  dark  eyes  and  their  mom's  green 
ones  looked  even  more  intense  with  her  popular  smoky  liner  and  bright  red  lips. 
She  kept  her  olive  skin  out  of  the  sun  to  protect  her  work  and  enjoyed  wearing 
studded  belts  and  heavy  chains  around  her  tiny  waist. 

She  was  silent  as  she  ran  her  finger  gently  above  the  three  butterfly  stitches 
that  were  holding  his  eyebrow  together  while  he  just  stared  at  the  barcode  on  the 
underside  of  her  wrist.  Below  the  small  multi-sized  lines  were  the  numbers  that 
coincided  with  both  of  their  birthdays.  It  was  the  first  tattoo  she'd  ever  done. 

"It  looks  better  than  it  did  a  few  days  ago."  She  sighed  before  crossing 
her  arms  just  under  her  larger  than  average  chest.  She  stared  him  down,  the  only 
woman  half  his  size  that  could  do  it  properly.  "Are  you  sure  about  this,  Steven? 
You  could  always-" 

"I'm  sure,  Tina."  Ste  stated  with  true  conviction. 

"Ok.  I'll  get  my  shit  ready." 

He  sat  down  in  the  empty  area  that  was  normally  reserved  for  the  friends 
that  came  along  for  moral  support.  He  gently  took  off  his  leather  coat  because  of  his 
sore  lefl:  shoulder  and  the  enormous  scab  on  his  right  elbow.  He  was  left  wearing 
only  a  white  wife-beater,  his  unofficial  lifetime  uniform.  He  sat  back  and  closed 
his  eyes  to  wait. 
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Ste  hadn't  planned  on  leaving  his  small  apartment  the  night  he  met  Callie 
Bennet.  He  had  spent  two  weeks  straight  pounding  nails  in  the  burning  summer 
sun  and  mixing  drinks  by  the  cool  moonlight.  He'd  only  been  getting  five  hours 
of  sleep  between  jobs  and  he  had  really  just  wanted  to  spend  his  first  weekend  off 
passed  out  for  twenty-four  hours  without  interruption. 

Marco  had  convinced  him  to  go  out.  His  cousin  had  been  the  leading  factor 
in  a  lot  of  Ste's  bad  decisions.  It  was  too  bad  that  the  judicial  system  didn't  think 
"but  Marco  made  me  do  it"  was  a  reasonable  excuse.  Ste's  criminal  record  would 
have  been  significantly  shorter  if  that  were  the  case. 

They  had  actually  ended  up  at  The  Deer  Company.  Marco  just  wanted 
the  free  drinks  he  would  be  guaranteed,  while  Ste  couldn't  believe  he  was  walking 
into  work  on  his  first  night  off.  He  grabbed  a  seat  at  the  end  of  the  bar  so  he  could 
see  the  sports  highlights  and  talked  Tiffany  through  the  high  hour  of  her  shift.  She 
had  only  been  on  for  a  week  so  she  was  more  than  happy  with  any  tricks  that  the 
seasoned  veteran  was  willing  to  give  up. 

"What's  in  a  T-Bird  again?"  She  asked  him  out  of  the  side  of  her 
mouth. 

"Shot  of  whiskey,  amaretto,  and  OJ.  Double  of  pineapple  juice  and  a  little 
grenadine."  He  whispered  back  so  the  customer  couldn't  hear. 

"Thank  you."  She  mouthed  as  she  backed  away  to  the  liquor  bottles. 

He  was  smiling  as  he  finished  the  last  of  his  Bud  Light.  Since  the  colleges 
around  the  area  had  just  come  out  of  summer  break,  the  bar  was  pretty  packed. 
None  of  the  other  bartenders  were  really  considering  him  a  priority,  so  Ste  went 
and  grabbed  himself  another  beer  out  of  the  cooler.  He  was  just  about  to  crack  the 
cap  on  the  edge  of  bar  when  he  heard  Callie 's  laugh.  It  reminded  him  of  the  sounds 
that  he  had  always  imagined  were  waiting  for  him  at  the  pearly  gates.  It  cut  right 
through  the  Johnny  Cash  playing  fi-om  the  jukebox.  He  knew  before  even  looking 
at  Callie  that  his  life  would  never  be  right  again. 


"Ste!"  Tina  yelled  and  he  walked  back  into  the  shop. 

His  sister  had  everything  setup;  he  recognized  all  of  it  fi-om  the  first  time 
he  had  done  this.  The  massage-style  chair  had  that  hospital  covering  material 
over  it.  The  wheeled  table  next  to  it  had  what  looked  like  a  carefully  transformed 
dentist  drill  and  four  plastic  shot  cups  full  of  orange,  white,  yellow,  and  red  paint 
neatly  placed  on  top  of  it.  Tina  was  standing  up  with  her  hair  pulled  back  into  a 
long  ponytail  and  her  stencil  in  one  blue-gloved  hand.  She  dropped  the  outline  on 
her  stool  for  a  second  to  help  him  take  his  tight  shirt  off.  Ste  stared  down  at  his 
six-pack  as  he  straddled  the  chair  and  waited  for  his  sister  to  line  everything  up. 
She  used  a  cold,  damp  sponge  to  transfer  the  new  design  to  the  left  side  of  his  back. 
He  heard  her  sigh  as  she  tossed  the  paper  into  the  trashcan. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  it?" 
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"When  it's  done."  His  voice  came  out  muffled  since  his  mouth  was  resting 
against  his  cast. 

"Are  you  sure  you  don't  want-" 

"I  trust  you." 

Tina  sighed  again. 

"You  know  she  is  my  greatest  work." 

Ste  thought  about  the  blonde  angel  that  was  already  taking  up  the  majority 
of  his  left  shoulder  and  honestly  wasn't  worried  about  the  quality  of  his  sister's  art. 
All  he  could  think  about  was  the  reason  he  had  decided  to  get  the  tattoo  and  how 
badly  he  wanted  to  forget  it. 

"This  up  here  is  going  to  hurt  more."  She  brushed  her  latex  fingers  over 
his  shoulder  blade. 

"Ok,"  he  answered  when  he  noticed  that  she  was  waiting  for  a 
response. 

He  heard  the  machine  start  to  hiss  and  prepared  himself  The  first  poke 
made  his  teeth  clench  tight  and  his  eyes  go  ice  cold  for  a  few  miserable  seconds, 
but  he  quickly  lolled  into  the  numb  state  that  he  was  getting  all  too  comfortable 
with. 


Ste  and  Callie  ended  up  spending  every  minute  between  his  work  schedule 
and  her  classes  with  each  other.  He'd  visit  the  dorm  and  take  her  out  for  some  fi'ee 
entertainment  that  only  the  locals  knew  about.  She  came  by  his  crap-hole  of  a  place 
to  avoid  a  few  of  her  roommate's  fiiends  and  ended  up  leaving  some  clothes  and  a 
toothbrush  behind.  It  had  been  hard  for  him  their  first  winter  when  she  went  back 
home  to  Florida. 

Chuck  and  Mary  Bennet  were  working  people.  Chuck  had  owned  his 
own  auto  shop  since  he  was  twenty-five  and  Mary  was  the  most  popular  English 
teacher  at  Harman  High  School.  Callie  was  their  only  child.  They  were  so  proud 
that  she  was  finishing  her  double  major  in  the  five-year  program  that  Northeastern 
University  followed  for  all  of  its  students. 

What  they  weren't  happy  about  was  the  fact  that  their  baby  girl  was 
spending  so  much  time  with  a  twenty-six  year  old  that  was  half  Puerto  Rican  no 
matter  how  white  he  looked.  Ste  had  his  mom's  light  skin  and  eyes  but  his  papi's 
dark  hair  and  hard  bone  structure  made  it  clear  that  he  wasn't  your  average  white 
boy.  Plus  his  short  police  record,  two  jobs,  and  life's  aspiration  of  being  a  simple  bar 
owner  didn't  fit  the  profile  of  their  perfect  match  for  their  high-priced  accountant 
daughter.  He  was  below  her,  and  they  hadn't  hid  how  they  felt  about  him  the  few 
times  he'd  seen  them. 

But  then  Callie  didn't  cared  what  they  thought.  She'd  been  turned  on  by 
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his  stint  in  jail  and  liked  the  dangerous  reputation  that  had  followed  him  ever  since. 
She  also  told  him  that  she  had  never  listened  to  her  parents  when  it  came  to  her 
love  life  and  wasn't  about  to  start. 

"We  can't  choose  who  we  fall  for,"  she  always  told  him  when  he  was 
feeling  particularly  vulnerable.  "And  I've  fallen  for  you." 

He  remembered  the  first  time  he  had  returned  the  favor  and  been  that  open 
about  his  feelings  with  her.  Callie  had  just  come  back  after  the  New  Year  and  they 
hadn't  been  able  to  keep  their  hands  off  of  each  other. 

"I  love  the  way  your  jeans  look  on  my  floor."  Ste  commented  while  lying 
on  his  side  staring  at  the  scattered  mess  of  their  clothing  around  his  apartment. 

"Well,  I  love  the  fact,"  Callie  stopped  to  kiss  her  way  up  his  back,  "that 
you  helped  get  them  there."  She  wrapped  her  arm  around  his  waist  and  nuzzled 
her  head  into  his  neck;  her  soft  blonde  hair  tickling  his  shoulder.  He  could  feel  her 
steady  heartbeat  against  his  spine  as  he  laced  his  fingers  through  hers.  He  kissed 
them,  preparing  himself  to  say  what  he  had  been  too  afi*aid  to  say  before  enduring 
a  month  without  her. 

"I  love  you,"  he  whispered  and  quickly  found  himself  waiting. 

Callie 's  heartbeat  tripled  as  she  took  her  time  absorbing  what  he  had 
confessed.  His  own  heart  and  body  were  stuck  in  place. 

Instead  of  saying  the  same  phrase  back  to  him,  Callie  made  a  heart  shape 
of  kisses  on  the  back  of  his  left  shoulder. 

"This  is  mine."  Her  voice  was  hoarse  like  she  was  about  to  cry.  "This  spot 
belongs  to  me." 


Tina  hit  the  bone  that  she'd  mentioned  and  Ste  winced. 

"Sorry."  She  pulled  her  left  hand  away.  "I  told  you.  Didn't  I  tell  you?" 
Her  voice  rose. 

"I  haven't  been  taking  the  painkillers  the  doc  told  me  to.  My  body  is  going 
to  hurt  whether  or  not  you're  sticking  me  with  that  thing." 

"God  dammit  Steven!"  Tina's  blasphemous  choice  of  cursing  made  Ste 
turn  his  head  the  other  way  to  look  at  her. 

"That  was  the  Lord's  name.  Sis,"  he  reprimanded. 

"Least  of  my  worries.  I  shouldn't  even  be  doing  this."  She  shook  her  head. 
"This  is  so  unethical." 

"It's  not  unethical  to  inflict  pain  on  someone  that  knows  it's  coming,"  Ste 
replied  even  though  it  was  evident  that  Tina  had  been  talking  to  herself. 

"That's  not  what  I'm  talking  about  and  you  know  it.  I  know  that  you're 
not  emotionaly  stable  enough  to  make  this  decision.  This  is  going  to  be  permanent, 
Ste.  Permanent." 

"That's  what  I  thought  last  time,  remember?"  He  lifted  his  head  up  further 
to  show  her  how  serious  he  was.  "Some  things  aren't  permanent  no  matter  what 
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people  promise." 

Tina  stared  back  at  him  for  a  while  before  nodding  her  head. 

"I  know...  I  know,"  she  repeated  while  pressing  her  hand  back  into  his 
skin. 

* 

It  wasn't  until  after  Callie  had  graduated  and  went  back  home  for  a  month 
that  Ste  had  first  suspected  anything.  He  had  decided  to  rent  a  new  apartment  for 
the  two  of  them  and  had  invested  Marco's  services. 

"Listen  Brother,"  Marco  leaned  forward  in  the  pink  upholstered  chair 
when  the  clerk  left  them  to  get  the  check.  "You  know  I'm  cool  with  the  chica,  but 
is  she  really  worth  the  bar?" 

"Yea  Marco,  Callie  is." 

His  cousin  had  never  called  Callie  by  her  name  but  then  Ste  had  thought 
it  was  because  Marco  hadn't  liked  the  way  he'd  changed  since  meeting  her. 

"I  don't  know."  Marco  rubbed  his  shaved  head  as  he  pushed  back  into 
his  seat.  "That  Tiffany  would  never  force  you  to  give  up  your  dreams  so  she  could 
live  the  way  she  is  used  to." 

"Callie  doesn't  even  know  that  I'm  doing  this."  Ste  ignored  his  cousin's 
mention  of  Tiffany's  crush  on  him.  "It's  a  surprise  for  when  she  gets  back." 

"Whatever."  Marco  looked  the  other  way.  "I  still  don't  have  to  like  it." 

"We  can't  choose  who  we  fall  for."  Ste  repeated  Callie 's  words.  "I've 
really  fallen  for  her." 

Marco  paused.  Ste  remembered  that  silence  between  them  perfectly. 

"I  can  tell."  Marco  kept  his  gaze  away  and  had  a  hint  of  sympathy  in  his 
voice. 

"I  asked  her  to  marry  me." 

"You  what?"  Marco  snapped  his  head  back  to  look  at  him. 

"I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  Cous'." 

"What'd  she  say?"  His  words  ran  into  each  other  as  they  left  his  mouth. 

Marco  was  the  tough  one  out  of  the  two  of  them.  He  never  let  his  emotions 
get  in  the  way;  it  would  have  been  bad  for  his  name  on  the  street.  Women  were 
just  a  means  to  pleasure  for  him,  so  he  had  never  understood  Ste's  commitment  to 
all  of  his  serious  girlfiiends.  But  then  Marco  didn't  have  a  younger  sister  to  teach 
him  compassion  either;  it  definitely  wasn't  an  emotion  someone  got  growing  up 
with  four  abusive  older  brothers.  Those  were  the  excuses  Ste  had  used  to  explain 
his  cousin's  strange  behavior,  especially  on  that  day. 

"Would  you  empty  out  your  life's  saving  for  a  girl  who  refused  you?" 

Marco's  face  dropped  for  a  minute  before  his  pager  went  off.  He  pulled 
it  off  of  his  belt  and  brought  the  thin  screen  in  ft-ont  of  his  face. 

"A  client?"  Ste  asked  him. 

"As  always."  Marco  got  up  from  his  chair.  "I'm  going  outside  to  use  the 
payphone." 
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"Did  you  give  any  thought  to  my  offer?"  Tina  asked. 

"What  offer?"  Ste  still  had  his  eyes  closed. 

"About  staying  with  me  and  Troy?" 

'TSTo." 

"No  you  haven't  thought  about  it?"  Tina  wiped  his  back  with  a  cloth. 

"I'm  not  living  with  you." 

"Come  on."  She  sounded  frustrated.  "How  comfortable  is  the  backroom 
at  The  Company?" 

"Hey."  He  turned  to  look  at  her.  "I'm  lucky  Barb  is  letting  me  keep  my 
job,  nevermind  giving  me  a  room  after  what  went  down." 

"If  you're  worried  about  rent,  you  know  we  wouldn't  charge  you." 

Rent  wasn't  what  was  worrying  him.  Just  the  thought  of  watching  his 
baby  sister  and  her  boyfriend  all  sweet  and  happy  on  a  daily  basis  made  his  already 
uneasy  stomach  flop  over.  He  rolled  his  head  the  other  way. 

"I  need  my  own  place." 

Tina  stopped  her  work  upon  realization. 

"Are  you  going  to  get  it  back?"  She  asked. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  want  it  back." 


* 


Ste  had  been  called  in  for  the  afternoon  shift  because  Tiffany  had  gone 
M.I.  A.  He  and  Callie  had  both  requested  the  day  off  from  work  to  do  some  wedding 
stuff  which  they  had  finished  the  majority  of  earlier  that  morning.  He  had  also 
made  a  seven  o'clock  dinner  reservation  at  one  of  the  more  expensive  restaurants 
in  Boston. 

Callie's  firm  had  really  been  breaking  her  spirits,  and  Ste  had  wanted  to 
give  her  one  stress-free  night.  Being  a  tall  pretty  woman  in  her  early  twenties  had 
cancelled  out  her  multiple  degrees  and  convinced  her  bosses  that  it  was  okay  to 
treat  her  like  a  dumb  blonde.  The  restaurant  was  way  out  of  his  budget  but  then 
Ste  had  stopped  counting  the  number  of  commas  in  his  bank  statement  the  day  he 
had  bought  the  five  thousand  dollar  engagement  ring  that  was  sitting  on  Callie's 
left  hand. 

Ste  told  Callie  to  invite  one  of  her  girlfriends  to  go  to  the  restaurant  and 
report  back  to  him  about  what  the  food  was  like. 

"I'll  see  if  Helena  is  up  to  it,"  she  said  before  giving  him  a  kiss  at  the 
door. 

"I'm  going  to  kill  Tiffany  when  I  see  her  again."  Ste  still  had  his  arm 
wrapped  around  Callie's  waist  with  his  forehead  pressed  up  against  hers. 

"It's  fine."  Callie  laughed  while  shooing  him  down  the  hall.  "Go." 
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"Bye  Angel."  Ste  said  before  getting  into  the  elevator. 

It  was  late  February,  but  the  groundhog  had  hexed  them  with  continued 
snow.  To  keep  themselves  warm,  people  were  coming  into  the  bar  for  a  shot  or 
two  of  Jack  Daniels  before  going  out  to  brave  the  cold  again.  They  had  a  decent 
crowd,  the  regular  four-beers-before-going-back-to-the-wife  guys  were  all  there,  but 
Ste  was  only  thinking  about  how  he'd  disappointed  Callie.  He  was  just  starting  to 
forget  when  Tiffany  came  walking  in  five  hours  late.  She  was  completely  clueless 
and  smiled  at  Ste  like  she  hadn't  ruined  his  day.  She'd  actually  thought  she  was 
coming  in  early  for  her  nightshift.  Ste  couldn't  get  mad  at  her  though.  It's  not  like 
she  had  killed  her  cell  phone  battery  on  purpose. 

Ste  got  back  to  his  apartment  building  an  hour  after  their  reservations  had 
been  set.  He  had  grabbed  some  Chinese  food  on  his  way  home  assuming  that  Callie 
was  enjoying  filet  mignon  with  Helena.  He  remembered  twirling  his  keys  in  his 
hand  as  he  went  up  the  elevator.  The  only  warning  he  received  that  he  wasn't  going 
to  enjoy  what  he  was  about  to  see  happened  because  his  keys  slid  off  of  his  finger 
when  he  was  inches  away  from  the  door.  He  had  put  his  hand  on  the  knob  to  steady 
himself  as  he  squatted  down  and  was  more  than  a  little  surprised  when  he  found 
his  home  unlocked.  He  quickly  grabbed  his  keys  and  walked  into  his  apartment, 
which  was  the  first  place  he  had  lived  in  that  was  actually  worth  stealing  fi-om,  on 
the  balls  of  his  feet. 

He  was  about  to  call  out  when  he  heard  Callie  cry  out.  It  wasn't  the  sound 
he  had  been  expecting  to  hear;  it  wasn't  a  cry  of  pain.  As  he  walked  towards  their 
shared  bedroom,  the  easily  recognizable  sounds  of  rustling  sheets  and  their  squeaky 
headboard  got  louder  while  the  smell  of  his  spicy  food  grew  stronger. 

When  Ste  saw  Callie 's  head  thrown  back  against  the  pillows  and  Marco 
lick  his  lips  before  placing  them  down  on  CalHe's  delicate  collarbone,  everything 
clicked  in  his  head.  He  knew  why  Marco  had  always  refused  to  join  the  couple 
and  Helena  out  to  dinner.  He  knew  why  Callie  had  always  gotten  quiet  and  distant 
whenever  he'd  tell  her  about  Marco's  latest  run-in  with  the  cops.  He  knew  why  the 
two  of  them  never  talked  to  each  other  when  he  was  around.  He  knew  why  Callie 
had  never  actually  said  out  loud  that  she  loved  him. 

Then  Ste  dropped  his  Captain  Wong's  Orange  Chicken  Special  sideways 
on  the  tan  rug. 

"Oh  my  God,"  he  heard  Callie  say  but  couldn't  bring  himself  to  look  at 
her. 

Marco  called  out  to  him  but  Ste  was  already  leaving  the  scene.  He  was  out 
of  the  building  and  back  at  The  Deer  Company  before  they  even  finished  putting 
their  clothes  back  on.  Tiffany  asked  him  what  was  wrong  as  he  stormed  behind 
the  bar.  He  responded  by  grabbing  a  shot  glass  and  a  bottle  of  Grey  Goose  before 
sitting  down  on  one  of  the  stools. 

He  couldn't  remember  the  exact  number  of  shots  he  had  downed  by  the 
time  his  two  least  favorite  people  walked  into  the  bar.  With  his  highly  developed 
tolerance  for  alcohol,  he  didn't  feel  as  drunk  as  a  quarter  of  a  bottle  of  vodka  usually 
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felt.  Ste  looked  away  from  his  cousin  and  fiance  as  they  laced  through  the  crowd 
and  poured  himself  another  shot. 

"Isn't  that  one  kind  of  a  bad  idea?"  Tiffany  asked  him  when  she  caught 
sight  of  Marco  and  Callie. 

"A  worse  idea  than  the  first  shot?"  He  asked  her  back  before  dropping  it 
down  his  throat. 

Tiffany  walked  away  at  the  same  time  that  Ste's  cousin  reached  him. 

Ste  ignored  the  two  of  them  at  first  and  since  neither  of  them  was  saying 
anything  it  was  a  pretty  easy  job.  The  only  problem  he  was  having  was  stopping 
the  loop  in  his  head  that  kept  playing  the  two  of  them  in  his  bed  over  and  over. 

"We  thought  you  were  at  Tina's."  Marco  broke  the  silence,  but  when  no 
one  replied,  it  promptly  returned.  "You  weren't,"  he  continued. 

"How  long?"  Ste  asked  as  he  looked  down  into  his  empty  glass.  He  caught 
the  two  of  them  looking  at  each  other  and  already  knew  the  answer.  "Never  mind. 
I  don't  care." 

"Listen,  Ste.  We  tried."  Marco  sounded  defeated.  "It  ended  when  you 
proposed.  We  convinced  each  other  it  wasn't  worth  your  heart,  but  today..."  He 
looked  at  Callie.  "Today  was  the  first  time  since,  I  swear." 

If  Ste  had  opted  to  spend  the  time  between  him  walking  into  his  apartment 
and  them  walking  into  The  Deer  Company  thinking  up  the  worst  explanation  for 
how  his  best  ftiend  could  have  ended  up  screwing  the  love  of  his  life,  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  take  than  what  his  cousin  had  just  stated  as  the  truth.  He  got  up 
off  his  barstool  and  the  world  spun  around  him  as  he  developed  the  most  painful 
headache  that  he'd  ever  felt  before. 

"Sorry  Brother."  Marco's  intimate  reference  to  Ste  forced  the  headache  to 
get  worse.  "We  just  couldn't  stay  away  from  each  other."  Marco  took  a  step  back 
before  saying  the  last  thing  Ste  would  ever  hear  come  out  of  his  cousin's  mouth. 
"I'm  in  love  with  her." 

Unlike  Tina,  Ste  had  always  had  the  ability  to  suppress  his  temper.  Not 
being  an  angry  minority  had  been  one  of  his  life  goals.  It  turned  out  to  be  just 
another  dream  he  failed  to  achieve. 

Ste  was  positive  that  it  was  his  fist  that  threw  the  first  punch.  He 
remembered  a  few  "oh  no's"  and  someone  screeching  "Stop!"  once  or  twice  but 
nothing  from  Marco.  His  cousin  started  off  doing  just  the  bare  minimum  to  ease  his 
suffering,  but  when  Ste  forced  him  to  double  over  with  a  punch  to  the  gut,  Marco 
stopped  taking  it.  The  strong  hook  that  Marco  connected  with  Ste's  left  temple  had 
split  his  eyebrow  open,  but  the  external  pain  that  he  felt  during  the  fight  was  nothing 
compared  to  what  Ste  was  feeling  inside.  It  was  the  kind  of  pain  that  reminded  a 
person  in  the  worst  way  possible  that  they  truly  were  alive. 

They  knocked  over  every  barstool  in  the  place  before  Ste  found  himself 
straddling  Marco's  stomach  and  wailing  on  his  face.  He  felt  his  elbow  tear  open  on 
the  metal  pipe  that  acted  as  a  footrest  along  the  bar  when  he  pulled  his  arm  back 
for  one  of  his  many  punches  just  before  someone  started  yanking  him  off  of  the 
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motionless  body  beneath  him.  The  person  forcing  him  away  wasn't  very  strong, 
but  he  let  them  stop  him  anyway;  he  couldn't  feel  most  of  his  right  hand  and  blood 
had  started  to  blur  the  vision  in  his  left  eye.  Out  of  his  good  side,  Ste  watched  his 
cousin  gurgle  out  the  darkest  blood  he'd  even  seen  just  before  Callie's  tear-streaked 
face  came  into  view. 

"Stop!"  She  cried  pushing  her  tiny  hands  against  his  wide  chest.  "You'll 
kill  him!" 

Callie  Bennet  was  the  woman  that  Ste  had  planned  on  having  become 
the  mother  of  his  children,  and  while  he  looked  over  the  elegant  lines  of  her  upset 
face,  he  realized  that  he  still  wanted  her  to  be. 

Callie  glanced  behind  her  and  Ste  followed  her  gaze  to  watch  Marco's 
first  attempt  at  getting  himself  up.  Callie's  body  moved  like  it  was  torn  between 
the  two  of  them  for  a  moment  before  she  took  a  deep  breath  and  removed  his  ring. 
He  heard  the  faint  sound  of  sirens  as  she  placed  the  significant  piece  of  jewelry 
into  his  blood  covered  open  palm. 

"I  love  him  back." 


"Done." 

The  squeaking  noise  that  Tina's  stool  made  as  she  rolled  away  fi"om  him 
made  Ste  cringe.  She  started  cleaning  her  work  area  as  he  walked  over  to  the  full- 
length  mirror  on  the  right  wall.  He  shifted  his  body  and  twisted  his  neck  so  he 
could  see  what  his  sister  had  done. 

It  was  just  what  he  had  been  hoping  for  but  better  than  he'd  thought 
possible.  The  red-orange  flames  were  a  little  raised  while  the  skin  around  them 
was  just  dark  pink.  The  original  angel  with  her  white  hair  down  to  her  waist  and 
her  delicate  hands  folded  to  pray  was  now  in  the  center  of  her  new  hell.  She  was 
still  as  peaceful  as  he  remembered,  but  she  had  new  charred  wings  and  the  bottom 
of  her  flowing  gown  was  burning  up.  The  angel  was  in  the  exact  spot  that  Callie 
had  claimed  as  her  property  and  that  Ste  had  been  foolish  enough  to  permanently 
give  her  months  ago. 

Ste  went  back  to  his  seat  and  waited  for  Tina  to  put  the  ointment  on  it. 
She  stood  behind  him  and  let  out  her  last  remorseful  sigh  while  gently  rubbing  his 
sensitive  skin. 

"She  was  such  a  beautiful  angel,"  Tina  said. 

"Yeah,  she  was."  Ste  nodded.  "But  now  she's  fallen." 

Tina  taped  some  plastic  wrap  over  the  tattoo  and  helped  him  put  his  shirt 
back  on.  She  was  throwing  her  gloves  into  the  trash  when  Ste  remembered  his 
payment.  He  went  up  close  to  her  and  pulled  the  compensation  out  of  the  front 
pocket  of  his  faded  jeans. 

"I  want  you  to  have  this,"  he  said  and  she  spun  to  address  him. 

"You  don't-,"  Tina  started  but  when  she  saw  the  three  sparkling  stones 
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set  in  the  platinum  band  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger  she  momentarily  lost 
her  words.  "I  can't  accept  this,  Steven.  This  is  worth  more  than  what  I  did." 

"Please  take  it."  He  took  her  hand  and  dropped  the  engagement  ring  inside 
of  it.  "Hock  it  if  you  want." 

"No."  Tina  pushed  her  hand  at  him.  "Why  don't  you  do  it?" 

"Because  it's  worth  nothing  to  me  now." 

A  tear  came  to  Tina's  eye  before  she  went  up  on  her  toes  and  gave  Ste  a 
big  hug.  She  whispered  some  comforting  words  in  his  ear  before  kissing  him  on  the 
cheek.  As  Ste  zipped  up  his  coat  and  flipped  his  shades  on,  he  tried  to  forget  about 
his  problems  and  remember  what  he  had  that  was  good  and  meaningful.  But  when 
he  got  to  his  car  and  saw  that  the  meter  was  expired  and  that  there  was  a  ticket  on 
his  window,  he  knew  that  even  his  sister's  ink  wasn't  going  to  pull  him  out  of  the 
hole  that  he  had  let  himself  fall  into. 
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Challenge  is  Inevitable 

Lewis  Letang 

A  white  Volvo  was  rapidly  approaching  Kaleem  and  me.  The  car,  from 
a  distance,  seemed  to  be  in  good  shape.  But  as  it  got  closer,  I  could  see  the 
rust  stains  creeping  down  its  left  side  like  syrup  poured  on  a  candy  apple.  The 
windows  were  slightly  tinted.  However,  the  closer  the  rusty  white  Volvo  came, 
the  more  I  could  make  out  three  guys  inside  of  it. 

"Look  at  those  goof  troops  in  that  ugly  power  wheel,"  said  Kaleem  as 
he  pointed  to  the  car  which  was  two  feet  away. 

"If  they  had  heard  you,  they  would  probably  give  you  the  beat  down  of 
your  life,"  I  said. 

"You  must  be  on  crack.  I  would  take  those  guys  with  you  holding  my 
pinkies  behind  my  back  Jamal,"  said  Kaleem  as  he  danced  around  as  if  he  were 
in  a  boxing  match. 

The  sun  was  blazing  hot.  For  some  strange  reason  the  wind  seemed  to  be 
blocked  off  in  every  direction.  When  cars  passed,  I  felt  a  little  wind. 

"Kaleem,  see  you  tomorrow.  Don't  forget  to  wear  your  white  uptowns.  1 
We  are  going  to  look  fresh  for  Friday,"  I  told  Kaleem. 

"Jamal,  hook  me  up  with  a  fresh  cut  then,"  said  Kaleem  while  brushing 
his  hair  with  a  brush  whose  bristles  were  bent  from  being  in  his  back  pocket  all 
day. 

"Okay,  let's  go  to  my  house,"  I  said. 

We  reached  the  best  part  of  our  journey  home  where  the  big  trees 
blocked  the  sun  and  provided  tons  of  breezes:  I  called  it  the  cross  roads.  As  we 
reached  the  cross  roads,  the  same  rusty  white  Volvo  speeded  toward  us  and  then 
inched  up  beside  us.  A  guy  with  a  purple  mask  jumped  out  of  the  car.  He  held  a 
shiny  chrome  gun — I  had  no  doubt  he  cleaned  it  every  day  because  it  sure  put  a 
glare  in  my  eyes.  I  heard  words  I  couldn't  understand. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  hear  you,"  I  said  wiping  away  the  water  running 
down  my  face. 

He  then  fixed  his  clown  mask  and  spat,  "I  bet  you  would  hear  me  if  I 
smacked  the  living  day  lights  out  of  you.  Give  me  your  money,  and  tell  your 
retarded  looking  friend  to  give  me  his  gold  chain."  The  robber  definitely  was 
not  the  one  to  call  others  retarded  looking.  His  pants  were  so  tiny  I  could  see 
his  ankles.  The  man's  shirt  for  Christ  sake  had  big  rat  holes  in  it.  Moreover,  I 
was  sure  he  didn't  own  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  he  was  a  child,  people  must  have 
teased  him.  I  could  imagine  people  calling  him  all  kinds  of  names:  bum,  loser, 
poor,  and  ugly.  I  guessed  he  really  needed  the  mask. 

Kaleem  looked  like  a  corpse  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  He 
didn't  utter  two  words  to  me  or  the  clown  thief  Without  hesitation  I  took  the 
twenty-two  dollars  I  made  from  bagging  for  the  customers  at  the  grocery  store 
and  gave  them  to  him. 
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"Hurry  up  you  stupid  fools.  If  he  takes  any  longer  to  give  me  that  chain 
and  empty  his  pockets,  I  swear  to  God  I  will  gun-bout  you,"  screamed  the  thief 
while  switching  the  direction  of  his  gun,  so  the  back  of  the  gun  pointed  in  my 
direction.  The  thief's  legs  started  to  wobble.  Little  bubbles  of  water  dripped 
to  the  ground  from  under  his  clown  mask.  In  a  slow  manner,  I  turned  my  head 
towards  Kaleem  and  said,  "Please  give  him  the  chain." 

Kaleem  looked  straight  ahead  and  said,  "I  am  trying  to." 
I  had  to  present  myself  as  a  tough  guy,  so  I  adopted  a  sarcastic  tone: 
"the  sun  is  still  shining,  and  you  are  going  to  rob  us  like  this." 

The  clown  thief  must  have  been  taking  too  long  because  another  guy 
got  out  of  the  rusty  Volvo.  When  I  looked  at  the  other  guy,  it  took  a  minute  for 
my  thoughts  to  process  the  idea  of  his  coming  out  of  the  car  without  a  mask. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  know  how  Kaleem  felt.  He  still  wasn't  taking  off  his 
chain.  Therefore,  I  raised  my  hands  towards  his  link  to  unclip  his  chain.  Kaleem 
slapped  my  hands  away. 

"Jamal,  do  you  know  how  much  this  chain  means  to  me?"  said  Kaleem, 
and  a  single  tear  dropped  from  his  right  eye. 

"Is  a  stupid  gold  chain  worth  more  than  my  life?"  I  said. 

"My  dad  gave  me  this  chain  before  he  died.  I  can't  just  give  it  to  these 
men.  Jamal,  run  now,"  said  Kaleem. 

I  pushed  the  clown  with  the  gun,  and  we  ran  through  the  bushes.  In  my 
mind  I  could  see  a  straight  bullet  going  through  my  spine.  Next,  I  would  be 
paralyzed  and  later  die  from  some  outrageous  bone  disease.  At  the  funeral,  my 
parents  would  be  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  lungs:  "Jamal .  .  .  ." 

People  might  say  then  I  didn't  have  to  act  so  brave;  why  didn't  Jamal 
give  the  robbers  what  they  wanted?  Kaleem  would  be  standing  next  to  them 
shinning  his  gold  chain  and  saying,  "I  told  him  to  run  faster.  Now  who  is  going 
to  cut  my  hair?"  The  next  week,  my  mom  would  give  my  barber  clippers  to  my 
next  door  neighbor  who  would  use  them  to  cut  the  hair  of  his  dog  Lassie.  Within 
three  months,  my  cloths  and  shoes  would  be  lined  up  in  a  box  outside  of  one  of 
the  many  Salvation  Army  places.  Of  course  people  would  continue  with  their 
lives  as  if  I  never  existed. 

Sorry,  I  couldn't  let  that  happen;  I  couldn't  die  that  way  and  at  least 
not  that  day.  It  was  Thursday;  tomorrow  was  the  day  Kaleem  and  I  wore  our 
best  gear.  I  began  to  run  as  if  lightning  was  chasing  me.  Branches  from  the  short 
trees  were  slapping  against  my  chest,  but  I  couldn't  stop.  Cotton  was  caught  in 
between  my  eyelashes,  but  I  couldn't  stop  to  remove  it.  When  I  reached  the  end 
of  the  trail  through  the  bushes,  I  decided  to  look  back,  and  realized  nobody  was 
chasing  us. 

"Kaleem,  stop,"  I  said  while  removing  the  green  leaves  off  my  cloths 
and  clearing  my  eyelashes. 

"Why?  I  am  not  giving  up  my  chain,  you  punk,"  said  Kaleem  as  he 
stopped  and  sat  down. 
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"Who  are  you  calling  a  punk,  sir  punk  Kaleem?  I  didn't  hear  you  say  a  word 
back  there.  You  were  about  to  let  them  kill  me  for  that  stupid  chain.  I  mean  chain." 

The  car  either  lost  us,  or  the  robbers  didn't  even  waste  their  precious 
time  trying  to  find  us.  I  told  Kaleem  not  to  tell  his  or  my  mom  about  the 
incident.  My  mom  would  sob  all  day  and  all  night  long.  The  police  of  course 
would  show  up  and  ask  if  Kaleem  and  I  provoked  those  clown  robbers  or  were 
gang  rivals. 


*  *  * 


"What  kind  of  haircut  do  you  want  Kaleem?" 

"Give  me  a  shallow  fade.  No.  Taper  the  sides  of  my  hair  and  fix  my 
goatee." 

"Kaleem,  you  don't  have  a  beard." 

"I  can't  believe  you  pushed  that  man  out  of  the  way  and  ran,"  said 
Kaleem  while  slapping  his  leg  as  he  laughed. 

"You  know  I  was  about  to  take  the  gun  out  of  his  hand  and  beat  him 
with  it,"  I  said. 

"Jamal,  do  not  start  to  exaggerate.  You  pushed  him.  I  know  you 
probably  peed  in  your  pants  doing  it  too,"  said  Kaleem  with  a  smile  that  spelled 
jealousy  all  over  it. 

"He  was  scared  of  me.  I  thought  he  would  shoot  me  out  of  being 
terrified.  Kaleem,  you  owe  me  your  life  and  ten  dollars  for  your  haircut,"  I  said 
with  my  hands  out  waiting  for  that  green  paper.  "Kaleem  there  goes  the  ugly 
Volvo!"  I  said,  and  Kaleem  ran  out  of  my  porch  and  through  the  backyard. 
"Don't  forget  to  wear  your  uptowns  tomorrow,"  I  bellowed  to  Kaleem. 
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An  Elephant  Never  Forgets 

Dorothy  Meczykowski 

When  I  look  at  you 
A  long,  grey  trunk  grows 
From  where  your  nose  should  be 
Your  ears  sprout  outward 
Into  wide  leathery  flaps, 
Yearning  to  fly  you  away 

You  look  back  at  me 

With  wrinkled,  worn  skin. 

Piercing  my  gaze  with  accusation 

You  taunt  me  with  bad  memories; 

Never  willing  to  forgive  and  forget 

Because  an  elephant  never  forgets 

And  I  am  not  meant  to  be  forgiven — 

Just  yet 

So  I  stay  caught  in  this  limbo. 

Anticipating  the  next  stampede 

Until  the  day  the  elephant 

Departs  your  heart 

And  the  man  that  once  was 

Is  revealed 
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Encircle 

Mike  Tobey 

Comforts  cold  and  fast 

Like  sunlight  on  winter's  mom 

Disappear,  reborn 

Light  envelops  form 

Fleeting  comfort  cascading 

Sunset  follows  me. 

Temporary  home 

A  life  is  not  quite  its  own 

Transcend,  pass  over. 

Carry  on  upon 
The  circle  made  unbroken 

Finishes  itself 
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The  Birth  of  Tragedy 

Jayson  T.  Jones 

The  birth  of  tragedy  lay  within  me... 

waiting.. 

wanting  to  escape... 

It's  crimson  children  run  unbridled,  through  my  veins, 

swallowing  every  inch  of  my  insides 

dancing  around  my  element 

taunting  my  thoughts 

devouring  my  flesh, 

until  I  am  forced  to  go  seeking; 

Seeking  a  breath, 

a  glimpse, 

a  touch, 

a  taste, 

Seeking  what  I  know  does  not  exist 

The  birth  of  tragedy  lay  within  me... 

and  it  refuses  to  obey 
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Angels  are  Evil 

A.  Michael  Forgette 

Angels  are  evil 

The  ones  that  hold  our  hearts  squeeze 

Our  bloody  fist  explodes 

Beating  flesh  and  dynamite 

Virgin  lips  raise 

Detonate 

Boom 

Lost 

Have  to  hold  the  light  in  my  eyes 

Just  the  right  way 

So  it  reflects 

And  glows 

And  gets  the  attention  of... 

Boom 

Naked  eye 

Naked  eyes 

Intertwined  in  space 

We  caught  it 

The  unspoken  seduction 

Naked  eyes  fixed  and  hooked 

Boom 

Boom 

I'll  crafl:  another 

I'll  build  to  destroy 

I'll  build  to  place  in  the  way 

Of  the  blast 

...boom 
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Our  Generation 

Robert  Lumas 

The  president  decided  to  drop  21,500  more  troops  into  Iraq. 

It's  no  longer  about  winning  the  war,  but  just  getting  it  over  with. 

The  number  one  killer  in  the  war  is  I.E.D.'s  and  December  was  the  deadliest 

month 

in  2006. 

My  friend  got  shipped  off  to  the  Horn  of  Africa  January  2007  and 

who  knows  what  the  hell  he'll  be  doing  over  there. 

Speaking  of  hell,  no  one  in  religion  seems  to  be  getting  along. 

People  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  education  in 

America  and  we  are  still  academically  behind  students  in  other  countries. 

We  are  still  a  lot  dumber  for  a  lot  more  money. 

There  might  be  a  cure  for  AIDs  that  is  being  kept  from  the  public. 

Anything  to  do  with  stem  cell  research  will  piss  people  off.  Unfortunately. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  is  used  to  gas  going  up  to  three  dollars  a  gallon  in  the 

summer. 

Polar  bears  are  dying,  the  fresh  water  dolphin  is  extinct  and  the 

ice  caps  are  melting  at  an  extremely  fast  rate. 

It  would  take  a  wall  twenty-five  meters  high  all  the  way  around  Florida  to 

keep  it  from  being  covered  with  water  if  the  ice  caps  melt  completely. 

My  brother  wants  to  join  the  Marine  Corps,  but  I  told  him  to  go  to  college 

instead  because  he  doesn't  want  to  get  shot  at. 

I  told  him  he  doesn't  want  to  die. 

He  said,  "Yeah  I  know,"  then  asked  me  what  an  I.E.D.  was. 

People  are  concerned  about  the  world  ending. 

Natural  disasters  don't  concern  us  as  much  anymore  but 

our  own  hands-  nuclear,  biological,  chemical,  even  global  warming-  worry  us. 

How  much  do  they  worry  us?  We  still  don't  care  enough  to  stop  yet. 

No,  not  yet. 
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Tomorrow's  Just  a  Day  Away 

Dorothy  Meczykowski 

Sometimes  the  days  run  together 

Like  a  wild  pack  of  wolves 

That  travel  in  blurred  images 

Of  black,  white,  and  the  shady  grey 

That  hides  its  face  in  between  the  lines 

That  face  we  keep  in  dusty  comers  - 

Longing  to  be  forgotten  and  remain  that  way 

Days  like  these  ravage  the  mind  to  the  point  of  no  tomorrow 

But  tomorrow's  just  a  day  away 

As  the  little  redheaded  icon  once  proclaimed 

The  epitome  of  innocence  with  the  bright  eyes  and  hopeful  stares 

A  general  of  an  army  marching  to  the  endless  beat  of  time 

Marching  on  with  confident  stride  to  fairy  tale  endings 

That  long  ago  ceased  to  exist 

Wishing  upon  that  taunting  star 

That  burned  out  long  before  it  had  its  chance  to  shine 

But  tomorrow  never  even  comes  for  some 

Who  leave  behind  names  and  dates  and  memories 

Waiting  to  fade  with  the  western  sunset 

Along  with  withered  newspapers  lining  dirty  gutters 

Containing  inky  headlines  bled  together  with  the  tears  of  the  clouds 

History  forever  lost-  not  wanting  to  be  remembered 
People  forever  forgotten-  not  wanting  to  be  found 
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Jaw 

Mike  Tobey 

Your  jaw  impacted 

Displaying  guts  and  glory 

That  spill  from  the  recesses  of  your  jumbled  maw 

A  retarded  half-smile 

Teeth  all  broken,  diagonally  in  a  row 

Missing  an  eye  for  an  eye  for  an  eye 

To  my  surprise,  as  you  should  know 

I  thought  we'd  be  in  this  together, 

Forever 

But  instead  your  static  smile 

Shows  me  your  wires,  radiators,  carburetors 

The  broken  jaw  of  a  broken  car 

An  accident. 
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Strangers 

A.  Michael  Forgette 


You  turn  and  I'll  smile 
Light  illuminates  the  soft  exposed  skin  of  your  back 

Touch... 
You  turn  and  I'll  smile 

Deep  eyes 

Looking  through  mine 

My  being  uncovered  and  I  say  nothing 

I'm  naked 

Craving  your  nudity 

We  both  turn 

My  stomach  floats 

Take  turns  sneaking  peeks 

A  wind  blows  and  I  smile 

Your  hair  waves 

Unspoken 

Touching  your  thoughts 

Conversation  in  silence 

Unjustified 

Unaware 

Unsure 

I  wonder 

I  smile 
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The  Traveler 

Krista  Bianchini 

You  sit  upon  your  rock 

Gazing  up  into  the  twilight  sky 

Traveler,  where  are  you  going? 

This  journey  you're  on  has  many  twists  and  turns 

And  you  wonder  if  you  can  handle  the  mysteries  that  lay  ahead. 

Nature's  blessed  you  with  spring-kissed  earthen  hair 

And  the  soul  of  many  an  artist's  ideas 

Yet  for  some  unknown  reason 

You  hesitate. 

The  night  has  fallen  dear  traveler, 

And  you,  enveloped  in  leaves  and  blankets 

Try  to  sleep  away  your  worries. 

Your  wants  and  needs  cannot  go  hand  in  hand  this  time. 

The  stars  kiss  you  asleep 
And  once  more  your  mind  readies  itself  for  the  future. 

God  has  wrapped  you  in  lily-scented  light 

As  if  to  say  your  frailty  is  just  an  illusion. 

You  are  a  warrior  sweet  traveler 

On  a  mission  internal. 

The  life  that  your  were  bom  to  live  lies  ahead 

With  thorns  and  webs 

But  also  with  hope  and  beauty. 
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One  Night  in  Paris 

Creative  Writing 
Section  51 

Lankity  skanity, 

skeletal  entity, 

many  have  stayed 

in  Hilton's  hotel. 

Parasite  socialite 

opportunistically 

living  the  simple  life. 

Damn  her  sheets  smell. 
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Lincoln  Logs 

J.  Ezra  Gordon 

Junior  year, 

I  caught  my  college  roommate 

jerking  off  to  the  Jesus  channel, 

I  tease  him  for  it  endlessly 

even  though,  in  truth, 

we  pray  the  same  way, 

just  to  different  gods. 

I  spend  entire  days  letting  out  my  id 

which  I  tend  to  think  is  mild  mannered 

till  its  given  room  to  roam. 

I  haven't  regularly  brushed  my  teeth  in  almost  six  years 

simply  because  I  found  I  didn't  have  to. 

My  teeth  are  starting  to  rot  out  my  head 

but  I'm  just  amazed 

every  time  the  sun  sets  and  rises  even  though 

I  didn't  pick  up  my  toothbrush 

I  also  don't  drive  inside  the  lines 

for  the  same  reasons. 

I  love  you,  Allen, 

I  smoke  marijuana  every  chance  I  get  too, 

I'm  just  not  as  proud  of  it  as  you  are 

I'm  not  in  love,  but  I  pretend  I  am 
Sometimes  I  pretend  I'm  not  in  love  even  when  I  think  I  am 

but  nobody's  fooling  myself 

I  use  the  word  "I"  far  too  much 

But  I  swear  to  myself 

That  I'm  not  all  I'm  concerned  with. 

I  play  with  words  like  Lincoln  Logs 
but  I'd  pay  a  nickel  a  syllable 

if  they  stood  even  a  quarter  as  sturdy 
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